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MONEY-RAISING 


HOOPLA! 











PLAN A SUCCESS! 


Over $100,000.00 in the years 1933 through 1937—over $25,000.00 
in less than five months last year—that’s how the record proves the un- 
failing practical progress of our AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN. 


This money was raised for registrations, for camp, for 
uniforms, for a hundred and one other things—and if 
you need money for your troop treasury, ‘you should 
be sure to try this easy and pleasant way of earning 
it with the well-liked Quaint Shop Christmas Cards. 


Ed 


ICAN GIRL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS SPECIAL PRIZES 


At the same time that all this money has been raised, 
“over 30,000 one-year subscriptions to THe AMERICAN 


qe? 
AME 
vi 


Most attractive new designs have been created for«Girt have been awarded as prizes to individual Girl 


the 1938 season. 


Everybody uses Christmas Cards, and Girl Scout 
friends and relatives eagerly buy Quaint Shop cards 
because of their’ unusual value. You'll be surprised 
at the ready orders you'll receive, with profits from 
$3.50 to $100.00 or even more. Thousands of Girl 
Scout troops now count the American GIRL-QUAINT 
SuHop Puan as their most dependable source for ad- 
ditional funds! 


GIRLS! 


Would you like to win a subscription to THE Amer- 
1cAN Girt? Would you like to raise $7 or $14 for your 
troop in the easy, pleasant way other girls have found 
so successful? Then write today for a sample box of 
Christmas cards, on approval, together with details of 
our plan. No obligation, of course. 








%#Scouts—who can assure you that our plan really 


*“brings home the bacon.” 


LET US SEND YOU THE DETAILS! 


You can be just as successful in raising money this 
way as are the thousands of others who have been 
using our plan, year after year. Write today for the 
AMERICAN GirL-QuAINT SHop PLAN. There will be no 
expense or obligation to you—and you will see for 
yourself how easily many dollars can be raised. 


LEADERS. 


Let us tell you how your troop can easily and pleas- 
antly raise $7, $14, $28, or several times as much! Join 
the many other Girl Scout captains who have raised 
over $100,000 in past years with our plan. Write for 
details today-—there is no time to be lost. See the plan 
with absolutely no obligation whatever. 











ADDRESS DEPT. AG, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


THE REGRETTABLE 


REGATTA 


thrust his rather gangling legs 
out of the Gloucester hammock, 
and reread the letter that had just ar- 
rived by the morning's rural delivery. 

“Ah-ha!”” he ejaculated heartily. 
“Ah-ha!” 

His young sister, Bushy, emerging 
from the piazza door and reluctantly 
brushing away the last crumbs of break- 
fast, caught the triumphant sound, but 
could determine no particular reason 
for it. 

“What d’you mean, ‘Ah-ha’?” she 
demanded, stooping to pick up the en- 
velope which Lofty had thrown down. 
It was addressed to Mr. E. L. Ryder, 
Sec’y., The Offshore Club. 

“I mean,” said Lofty, “that this year 
that sniffy outfit up at Fairport has, for 
the first time, invited the Offshore 
Club to participate in their regatta.” 

“Do tell!’ said Bushy. ‘Well, I 
suppose you could hardly expect them 
to invite you when you called your- 
selves The Boathouse Bunch. Now that 
you've grown up into the Offshore Club 
—so exclusive, don’tcha know—I dare 
say they’re impressed. Too bad you 
can't participate.” 

“What's the idea, ‘can’t partici- 
pate?’ ’’ Lofty exclaimed, sitting up- 
right in annoyance. 

“With Jem away, how can you?” 
Bushy wondered. 

Jem Duncan, president of the club and winner of all local 
taces with his red-sailed knockabout, was away on a month’s 
cruise in his father’s big yawl. 

“Jem’s not the only frog in this well-populated puddle,” 
Lofty informed her tartly. “In fact, ranking next to him—as 
secretary—I rather thought of entering, myself. They want 
only one boat in a class from each club.” 

a Bushy repeated, staring. “You and what you call 
a boat ?”’ 


FF ties hs LOFTING RYDER 





“LEMME LOOK!” CRIED LOFTY, OUT- 
RAGED, AS HE GRABBED THE BLANK 


When Lofty entered his 
boat in the “‘snipe’’ class 
he had no intention of in- 
cluding Bushy as his crew 


“The Sea-Rider is a very good boat,” 
Lofty said hotly. “Very good, indeed. 
Quite outstanding, for a snipe-class 
boat.” He smirked with pleasure as he 
thought not only of his craft, but of 
the pun its name contained. He had 
almost spelled ‘Rider’ with a Y when 
he painted the name on the stern. 

“You'd better consult your friends 
down at the boathouse before you en- 
ter yourself in this thing,’ Bushy sug- 
gested. ‘Some of them might consider 
their boats outstanding, too, you know.” 

“Naturally it will be put to the 
vote,” Lofty retorted patronizingly, 
“but I'm quite confident. And I shall 
ask Margie Olmsted to be crew for me.” 

“Sweet,” said Bushy. “Are you on 
your way now?” For her brother had 
arisen. 

“Quite,” Lofty agreed. ‘They're 
probably all down at the ong I'll call 
a special meeting and take a vote at 
once. This thing ought to be answered 
immediately.” 

When he had loped off down the 
hill towards the harbor and the boat- 
house where he and his select com- 
panions disported themselves, Bushy 
extracted the duplicate entry blank 
from the envelope Lofty had thrown 
aside. Sitting down on the top step of 
the porch, she studied it carefully, now 
and then thrusting back her bushy mop 
of hair from her intent eyes. 

Lofty did not have much difficulty in steering the choice of 
the Offshore Club in his direction. The Sea-Rider was new, 
fast, and snappy looking; he, as secretary and orator, bore a 
post of honor—and he sailed quite as well as most of the 
others, barring the absent and incomparable Jem. Marjorie was 
quite willing to be his crew, as she had been on many a less 
important occasion. So the vote was taken, the entry blank 
filled out then and there, and Roy Bennett was dispatched on 
his bicycle to convey it to the post office without delay. 








The Offshore Club was still chatting about the honor 
conferred by the Fairport Regatta Committee and con- 
gratulating themselves on their chance to compete with 
real, registered boat clubs, when Bushy Ryder strolled 
down on the skid in front of the boathouse. She seemed 
to be intently scanning a paper held before her as she 
walked—and, though it was unsuitably soon after break- 
fast, she was consuming a large slice of bread-and-butter- 
and-sugar. 

“Hello, little one,” said Lofty kindly, for things had 
gone his way. “It may interest you to know that I'm 
racing the Sea-Rider in the Fairport Regatta—represent- 
ing the Offshore Club.” 

“How lovely,” drawled Bushy. “We'll be sure of the 
consolation prize, anyway.” 

“Margie as crew,” Lofty continued. 
Entry blank mailed. All set.” 

Bushy raised her eyes from the paper. “Now there's 
a pity,” she said. “Didn't you read the qualifications for 
the Snipe Class ?” 

“Eh ?” cried Lofty, and the circle of Offshores crowded 
nearer. ‘““What you got there?” 

“The duplicate entry blank and instructions,” she stat- 
ed. “Listen! ‘Snipe Class—Family Race. Each skipper 
must have a relative as crew. No age limit.’ ”’ 

“Good night!” cried several voices. 

“Never heard of such a thing,” said Lofty, outraged. 
“Lemme look!” 

What he saw above Bushy’s pointing brown finger was 
indeed what she had just read. 

“Gosh,” Bill Lewis objected, ‘that would certainly 
make it hard on some guys! S'pose he was an orphan!” 

“I can't think of a single orphan around here, sailing 
a boat,’’ Bushy said. “Everybody could dig up some one, 
you know—an old grandmother, or a baby cousin, or 
something.” : 

“A whole lot of good they'd do in a boat,” Lofty 
sneered. “What do you suppose the idea 1s, anyway?” 

“To supply the comic element, maybe,” Margie suggested. 
“Don't you know, like those men’s tennis doubles where they 
make them wear skirts ?”’ 

“I suppose you realize this rules Margie out?” Bushy re- 
minded her brother. 

“T realize more than you could imagine in a year of think- 
ing with what you use for a brain,” Lofty replied savagely. 


‘Unbeatable. 


E'LL have to send in a different entry blank,”’ said Bill 

Lewis gloomily. Roy Bennett, who had just returned 
in a perspiring condition, mopped his brow and said, ‘Hey, 
what 7s this, a racket ?”’ 

“What'll I do?” Lofty demanded wildly. “Neither Mother 
nor Dad would be any good—besides, they're too heavy tot 
the Sea-Rider in a race.” 

“You have a sister,” Bushy observed with a slight smirk 
“Sisters count legally as relatives, I believe. ’ 

“Of course!’’ Margie flashed out instantly, with her cus- 
tomary generosity. “Why didn’t we think of Bushy might 
away? She's terribly handy in a boat.” 

“If you think guiding that hideous mechanical nightmare 
of hers around the harbor,”’ said Lofty, “is any qualification 
for being crew in a sailboat—”"’ 

“I've sailed!” cried Bushy, outraged to hear her beloved 
and late lamented Sea-Sled so libeled. “I've sailed your pre- 
cious old Snipe. I've even sailed Jem Duncan’s boat, which 
is more than you have!” 

“I suppose Jem mzght have let the little girl hold the tiller 
for a few minutes,” said Lofty. “Huh!” 

Bushy moved majestically away from the group. 

“It's entirely up to you,” she called over her shoulder. “I 
have no vote in your fancy club, anyway. But I have a voice.’ 
She raised it in a warning yell as she withdrew. “Just remem- 
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ber that at present you're disqualified, Edward Ryder—and 
that I'm your only available relative!” 

“Oh, let her, Lofty!’ Margie begged, as Bushy disappeared 
up the road. ‘Really, I can’t think who else would do. Bill's 
father isn't here yet, and Roy’s brother is at Scout camp, and 
Larry's baby sister wouldn't do for him, and—’ 

“Margie’s right,” Bill agreed, looking mournful behind his 


spectacles. “Give the kid a break, Lofty, and risk it.” 

‘Not even a member of the Offshore Club!” grumbled 
Lofty, spreading the second entry blank on the flat bottom 
of an upturned skiff. “And you know how she'll /ook—you 
know her and her boat clothes! Anybody got a pen?” 

He growled and sputtered as he filled in the blank with 
scratchy haste, and, between their own names and that of the 
boat, was not even sure how he'd spelled Ryder and Rider, 
after he had sealed the envelope. 

From this time on, Bushy was subjected to the rather du- 
bious pleasure of sailing each day with her brother. 

"You must learn your duties,” he told her grimly, and 
thereupon proceeded to act like the bucko mate of a clipper 
ship. She expected to see him produce a cat-o'-nine-tails at 
any moment. 

“Honestly,” she said, “I can tend jib sheet and trim the 
boat without quite so much advice. Is this the way you'd have 
jawed Margie? After all, I'm not entirely a dumb-bell.” 

“Thanks for telling me,’ observed Lofty. 

‘I could saz this pickle-tub, if I was interested,” Bushy in- 
formed him. 

“You interest yourself in the small but important details 
which I bring to your attention,” Lofty commanded. “Every- 
thing has to be done smartly, d'you understand? They have 
eyes like gimlets in a committee boat. And look here! I don't 
want to, see you in seaweedy old pants and your hair not 
combed for a week when we go up to Fairport—see ?”’ 
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LOFTY WAS HUNGRY BUT HE REFUSED BUSHY’S OFFER 


“IT shall be a model of nautical fashion,’ Bushy promised. 

She was; but Lofty did not have a chance to pass upon her 
costume until they had reached Fairport. The morning of the 
regatta had dawned without a dad and with the promise of 
a helpful little southerly breeze. The Sea-Rider, fairly crack- 
ling with new varnish, her lately scrubbed sail carefully 
stowed, her freshly painted water line gleaming vividly green 
was being towed around three headlands to Fairport Harbor. 
Most of the Offshore Club followed in Cap'n Matt Clark's 
broad-bottomed power boat. They wore holiday attire and 
hopeful expressions, and they sang all the way. Lofty was in 
the motor Boat which towed the Sea-Rider, therefore he did 
not see his sister until they met on the quay where scores of 
would-be contestants were assembling, and where a very hur- 
tied young man with a megaphone was trying to pull a sem- 
blance of order out of a chaos of gob hats, bright kerchiefs, 
and excited laughter. The twenty-footer class event was just 
lining up, jockeying around the starting line. On the com- 
mittee boat some one else with a megaphone was bawling. 
The groups on the wharf scattered to vantage points of obser- 
vation, and Bushy finally located her brother's lanky form 
near the club house. She hurried towards him and, as he 
turned, he received the full and stunning effect of the nautical 
attire she had promised. 


SHE was wearing a brand new pair of slacks of the most 
violent and crude blue, with a red stripe down the sides, 
and a white middy blouse sketchily garnished with spurious 
naval ratings. A crimson silk tie adorned with emerald green 
anchors flaunted from beneath her sailor collar, and perched 
atop her bush of hair was a white yachting cap with a shiny 
oilcloth visor and a brass steering wheel on the band. Lofty 
passed a trembling hand before his eyes. 
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Illustrated by Leslie Turner 


“Holy catfish!’ he exclaimed in profound horror. ‘Go 
take that horrible rig off—at once!” 

“Can't, exactly,"” Bushy said. “I didn’t bring a trunktul 
of costumes. This is to look snappy in—for the committee 
boat. I thought you'd be pleased. I got ‘em all at Shep’s 
Emporium—out of my own allowance.” 

“They look it,” Lofty remarked coldly. 
that hat.”” 

“If I do,” Bushy warned, ‘my hair will look as if I hadn't 
combed it for a week—remember ?” 

Lofty groaned. “Keep it on, then,” he conceded, ‘‘and get 
going. We'll be lining up pretty soon. I suppose I've got to 
go through with this. Did Margie see you?” 

“Certainly,” said Bushy. “I came up in rr the Matt’s boat 
with the Offshore Club crowd, as you should know. She said 
I was super.” 

“Definitely super,” Lofty agreed in a voice like a hack-saw 
blade. “I suppose she thinks you supply the ‘comic element’ 
she was talking about the other day. C'mon!” 

Bushy came and, at Lofty's heels, found some of their own 
party viewing with growing surprise and merriment the bulle- 
tin board on which was posted the official order of events. 
“Snipe Class’’—a long list of the little boats, their clubs, 
skippers, crews, and relationships. 

“Faraway Yacht Club: Sand-Flea II, Skipper, Dennis Mc- 
Grath, 16, Crew, John Latimer, 14, Cousin. 

“Ram's Head Boat Club: Spindrift, Skipper, James Brandt, 
17, Crew, Laura- Brandt, 15, Sister. 

“Offshore Club: Sea-Ryder, Skipper, Beatrice Rider, 13, 
Crew, Edward Lofting Rider, 16, Brother.” 

Bushy’s eyes reached this astonishing announcement a mo- 
ment before Lofty’s, and she turned to him tenderly. 

“May I support you, darling?” (Continued on page 38) 


“At least, remove 
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WHEN THE CREAM 
OVERFLOWED THE 
BOWL I WAS SO 
DISCOURAGED I 
WANTED TO CRY 


Father's rheumatism got so bad that Mother decided to 

take him to Hot Springs for treatment. I was terribly 
sorry; I hate to see anyone suffer, especially Father who 
has always been so hale and hearty that he doesn’t know how 
to stand pain. But I was glad for the opportunity it gave 
me to run the house just as I pleased. I had in mind an 
exciting plan. 

Mother is considered a grand housekeeper and is always 
taking blue ribbons at the fair, on her pound cake and peach 
pickle and things like that. But she has never had enough 
formality about our living arrangements to suit me. For in- 
stance, I've always wanted us to have coffee in the drawing 
room after dinner, at least when we had guests, and Mother 
always serves it at the table. (You couldn't exactly call our 
living room a drawing room, but you get the idea.) 

“I hate to leave you, darling,” Mother said, “but Aunt 
Susan will be here to do the cooking, and Cousin Emmie 
will come to-day so that you will have her for company. All 
you need to do is to keep the house tidy and plan the meals.” 

Plan the meals! That is what I wanted to do. If you have 
lived on a farm, you know how you eat what is produced 
whether you like it or not. I mean, after we have hog killing 
in the winter we have to eat backbone and spareribs and sau- 
sage until they are all gone. And in season we have apple 
pie or strawberry shortcake for dessert as long as the apples 
and strawberries hold out. I have always objected in vain to 
hefty dinners like we have, with corn on the cob and candied 
sweet potatoes and beans and squash and roasted meat. What 
I like is dainty knickknacks, cheese canapés and frozen fruit 
salad and potato chips and fudge cake and ice-cold ginger ale. 

So, the very day that Mother and Father left, I began to 
make innovations. I said, ‘““Aunt Susan, let’s not have hot 
dinner at noon to-day. Let's just have a cold lunch, and hot 
dinner to-night.” 

“You mean hot supper to-night?” she asked suspiciously. 
She looked a little like Vesuvius about to erupt—she always 
does when anyone changes her routine. But I ignored that, 
and while she was churning I went out and cut a bowl of 
larkspur to go on the lunch table. I used the yellow linen 
luncheon cloth that Mother keeps put away, and the thick 
yellow plates that came from Czechoslovakia. The table 


Preser don’t misunderstand me. I was not glad when 


looked beautiful, if I do say so myself. I went and called up 
Ellen Hale and asked her if she'd like to come to lunch. 





DINNER 





for EIGHT 


Lucy Ellen thought planning meals would 
be a lark while her parents were away, but 
she didn’t realize so many hazards could 
lie in wait for the amateur housekeeper 


By 
FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


“You angel!’’ Ellen said. “I'd love to come. Mother is the 
speaker at the D. A. R. Convention to-day and there isn’t a 
morsel of food in the house.” Mrs. Hale is a grand public 
speaker, she has the most engaging platform manner, but she 
simply never takes time to feed her family. I mean they are 
emaciated with hunger, right often. 

Cousin Emmie and Ellen arrived together, just before 
lunch. Cousin Emmie brought enough baggage for a whole 
summer, Ellen brought her knitting. My younger sister, 
Patricia, and my heathenish little brother, Tommy, were 
there, too. We had lettuce and cucumber sandwiches, iced 
tea, cookies, and some sherbet we had made by freezing 
grape juice in the ice box. I thought it a practically perfect 
lunch for the month of May, but Tommy got up from the 
table after he had eaten six sandwiches and a big bowl of 
sherbet and said, “Boy! I'm starving.” He went to the 
kitchen where Aunt Susan was sulkily frying some bacon and 
hoecake, and I think he practically ate it all. Cousin Emmie 
fished around in her little reticule and brought out a box of 
soda mint tablets. “I always take one of these,” she said, 
“after eating cucumbers.” And even Ellen was a bit critical. 
“What is home without a mother?” she asked. “If Mrs. 
Downing were here, I'd be eating a chicken breast at this 
minute instead of a dainty leaf of lettuce. Where is she?” 


con has gone to Hot Springs with Father,” I told her, 
“and I’m going to run the house while she’s away.” 

“You sound awfully thrilled,” Ellen said, “but when she 
gets home, I'll bet you shed tears of joy.” 

“You think I can’t run a house,” I said haughtily. “You'll 
see. I can make the best cheese dreams you've ever tasted, 
can’t I, Pat? I'm not going to have big substantial meals like 
Mother has, all the time. I like daintier food. They say 
everybody eats too much in this country. Look at Mahatma 
Gandhi, he only has bread and goat's milk and he’s lived a 
long time. I think it’s crude to eat too much.” 

“If you are willing to look like Mahatma Gandhi, I guess 
bread and goat's milk is a good diet,” said Ellen laughing, 
“but I'd rather look like some better nourished person—for 
instance, Carole Lombard.” 

Cousin Emmie yawned. “If you'll excuse me, dear,” she 
said, “I'll go upstairs now for my nap. My doctor insists 
that I tie down and take a little rest every day after eating. 
You know, my heart—” she paused delicately. 














or 








“Yes, indeed, Cousin Emmie,” I said, “you 
go and rest. I won't let Tommy go upstairs.” 

When she was gone, I said, “Listen, Ellen, I 
have a plan. Ken Murray is at the airport for 
two weeks. While he is here, I'm going to 
have a dinner party for eight. I'll have it Friday 
night before Margery’s dance.” 

“You're crazy,” said Ellen, gazing at me as 
if I had been an inmate of a home for the 
feeble-minded. ‘You won't be able to dance after you have 
had a dinner party for eight. Why not a picnic supper, if 
you want to honor Ken?” 

“No,” I said, “I've had a million picnic suppers and 
wiener roasts, and I've never had a dinner party. This is a 
golden opportunity.” 

Ellen opened her knitting bag and began on the sweater 
she has been knitting for two years. “Don’t say I didn’t 
warn you,” she said. 

But I was not discouraged by her attitude. Ellen is by 
nature a pessimist. Next day I borrowed a book of etiquette 
so I would have help on planning the details. I was so in- 
spired by the photographs showing a beautiful dinner table 
set for eight, decorated with white roses and long white 
candles, I could hardly wait. The book said, “No form of 
entertainment is more delightful than a dinner for eight.” I 
made out my list, with Ken’s name at the top. Harry was 
in Canada, so I put Bob Evans in his place. I decided to 
ask Palmer. Cook, who is awfully conceited but has a new 
car, and Billy Dick Wallace because he is so funny. The 
gitls required more thought. Besides myself, I finally de- 
cided on Ellen and Phoebe and Margery. I called them that 
afternoon, and all of them said they'd be delighted to accept. 

The next thing, I 
thought, was to select a 
menu. Mother had left 
me a liberal sum to run 
the house on, andI thought 
it wouldn’t matter if I 
used most of it on the 
dinner, and sort of ate 
left-overs after that. I 
certainly didn’t mean to 
have an economical meal. 
The etiquette book gave 
several menus for dinner. 
The first one said, “Cav- 
iar canapé (served in 
drawing room), cream 
of mushroom soup, stuffed 
crab, boned squab, roast 
guinea, potatoes souffle, 
peas, artichokes Hollan- 
daise, orange ice, cakes, 
coffee.” 

I didn’t know if Aunt 
Susan and I could man- 
age all that, but it sounded 
grand and I determined 
to make a try. Cousin 
Emmie knows nothing 
about cooking, so I didn’t 
count on her. I went out 
to the kitchen with the 
book in my hand. (It said, 
hand the menu to the 
cook in plenty of time, 
but Aunt Susan can’t read 
so I had to explain.) 

“Aunt Susan,” I said 
coaxingly, “while Mother 
is gone, I want to have 





a party. Will you be a lamb and help me?” 

“What kind’er party?” asked Aunt Susan 
suspiciously. She has never forgotten the 
time we had a wiener roast when Mother was 
away and accidentally set fire to the smoke- 
house. 

“Not a wiener roast,” I said, “‘a nice dinner 
party for eight, counting myself.” 

“A spend-de-day party lak yo’ ma has 
when hits her time wit’ de sewin’ club, I reckon?” said Aunt 
Susan. 

“No, Aunt Susan,” I said impatiently, “‘a dinner at seven 
o'clock in the evening. Won't that be nice?” 

“What you gwine hab?” she asked noncommittally. 

I read the menu off to her. When I had finished, she 
said, “I aint nebber hear tell ‘er them vittils. Why'nt you 
do lak yo’ ma, lemme fry some chickens and cream some 
‘taters and cook a mess ‘er peas, and bake some hot rolls? 
You kin fix one ’er them salads, lak you fix. They ain’t good 
to eat, but they do make a purty show. Den us can hab a 
shortcake, mebbe, er a chess pie.” 

“That's the kind of dinner we have every Sunday, Aunt 
Susan,” I said. “I want things to eat that will surprise 
people.” 

“Dey gwine be surprise when dey sees all dat you done 
name ober,” she said darkly. 

I went on out, but my resolve didn’t weaken. I decided 
that I would get everything ready well beforehand so that it 
would all go off smoothly. But more things can happen 
around this house, when Mother is away, to drive you crazy! 
That afternoon when Pat came home from town, two of her 
little friends came to spend the night with her. After sup- 





AUNT SUSAN LAY IN BED WITH HER FACE SWOLLEN. “AUNT SUSAN,” I CRIED, “WHAT HAPPENED TO YOU?” 
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per it rained, and they decided it would be fun to make 
taffy and pull it. Ye gods! I should never have agreed to 
that. It was like opening Pandora’s box. They waited until 
Aunt Susan had gone to her cabin, then they went into the 
kitchen and made up the fire and put the taffy on to boil. All 
the time they were shricking and giggling as if making candy 
was the most exciting thing on earth. But suddenly they all 
burst into the dining room, where I was reading, and yelled, 
“Help, a It's boiling over!” 

I dashed into the kitchen and I was blinded, simply 
blinded and stifled, by the thick black smoke of the burning 
sugar, and more candy was still pouring over the sides of 
the saucepan. I snatched the 
pan off the stove and set it 
in the sink. “Open the door!” 
I gasped. “This smoke is 
choking me.” I wadded a 
newspaper and wiped off as 
much as I could of the sticky 
mess on top of the stove, and 
stuffed it into the fire. The 
two visitors ran around in 
circles shrieking, ‘Oh, this is 
terrible!”, but I could see 
they were enjoying the ex- 
citement. 

After that, I was afraid to 
leave until the candy was 
«one and set aside to cool. 
“Now, please,”” I said, “don't 
make a mess when you pull 
it.” I went back to finish the 
story I was reading. I might 
as well have asked the wind 
to stop blowing. Every now 
and then they came in to 
show me how white their taf- 
fy was getting, and to pull 
off a taste for me. At last 
they said it was finished, and 
they brought it in on three 
separate plates, a bit dingy 
from much handling. 

I said, ‘Did you leave the 
kitchen in order?” 

“Oh yes, we did!” they 
said. I had my doubts, but 
I didn’t want to stop read- 
ing to go on an inspection tour. After they had gone to 
bed, I went to see how the kitchen looked, and I was sick- 
ened, simply sickened, at the sight that met my eyes. The 
sink was piled with dirty cups and spoons which they had 
used in testing the candy, three cup towels were ruined, and 
everything I touched was sticky. I mean even the floor. 
I knew better than to let Aunt Susan find the kitchen like 
that, so I pitched in and cleaned up the worst of it, and con- 
cealed the cup towels in a hamper. 

Next morning, the three of them were awake with the 
dawn. I could hear them whispering and giggling in the 
next room. They decided to go for a hike before breakfast, 
and they scrambled around hunting up shorts and slacks and 
Tommy’s shirts. I just pretended to be sound asleep. It 
seemed to me the easiest way to keep from getting involved. 

When they were gone, I went downstairs. Aunt Susan’s 
countenance was like a large black thundercloud. “Dem 
chillern done "bout ruint dis kitchen,’’ she said, banging the 
even door as if she wished they were roasting inside. “'I’se 
sho’ gwine be glad when your ma gits back.” 

I retreated to the upstairs and began cleaning up the bed- 
rooms. When I opened the door into Pat's room, it looked 
like one of those horrible scenes in a comedy, after the 


Dry-Farm 


On this small ranch the orchards stand— 
They are the green in a dry land. 

As day by day the hot suns pass, 

The grass is withered to ghosts of grass 
And the bush’s leaf is nothing now 

But a brown curl on a brown bough. 


Now mountain folds are bleached and white, 
Sharpened shadow is harsh as light; 

Plating with steel the valley walls, 

Brilliant and fierce the sunlight falls. 


Only the cool and certain shapes 

Of almond trees and pears and grapes, 
The lifted leaves of orchard land, 
Remind how, somewhere, near at hand 
But out of sight and out of sun, 

The cold and secret waters run 

That once, when thirsty months were by, 
Fell from a soft and cloudy sky. 
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comedians have demolished everything. They had moved 
the bed to the center of the floor, so that it would be under 
the drop light. They had a whole year’s issues of The Amer- 
ican Girl magazine scattered through the covers, and on the 
table, which they had set beside the bed, the last sticky re- 
mains of the taffy. Their clothes were all over the place, 
and they had brought down from the attic a whole row of 
dolls, a rocking horse, and an old Merry Widow hat trimmed 
with purple ostrich plumes. Grimly I went to work. I had 
no intention of letting Cousin Emmie see the wreck and 
report it to Mother. Then I went into the bathroom and 
what do you think? The little fiends had decided to wash 
their underwear and _ had 
spilled a box of soap flakes 
all over the place. They had 
mussed up half a dozen tow- 
els. I think they must have 
played beauty parlor, for they 
had freely used my _ bath 
powder and finger nail polish. 
I thought of all Mother has 
lived through with four chil- 
dren and their visitors, and it 
made me appreciate her as 
never before. 

Fortunately, when the visi- 
tors left, Pat went home with 
them to stay until after my 
party was over. I got out my 
pale blue crépe dress to 
freshen it up for the dinner. 
Cousin Emmie was not very 
well, but between whiffs of 
smelling salts and doses of 
her tonic, she did help me to 
get the dress ready, and Aunt 
Susan pressed it for me. 

Tommy had gone camping, 
but Wednesday he came home 
all broken out with poison 
ivy. Every year he has it, and 
nobody who has not had to 
doctor a little brother who 
has a rash and won't stop 
scratching it, knows what it 
means. I mean he was more 
trouble than the quintuplets. 

Between times, I went ahead 
on my a apes for the party. 1 will pass over the minor 
mishaps like my breaking the pink luster bowl that was one 
of Mother's wedding presents, and Pat's pony getting into 
the yard and eating up most of the flowers I had planned to 
use for decorations, and Topper, our darling dog, having a 
fit on the back porch in the middle of the night. I wondered 
if things like that went on all the time when Mother is at 
home and we just didn’t notice it. A mother certainly is 
a tranquilizing influence. 

The day before the party, Aunt Susan and I worked in 
the kitchen all day. She dressed two guinea hens and baked 
a Lady Baltimore cake which I was supposed to ice for our 
dessert. It takes three kinds of icing, nut icing for one 
layer, chocolate for another, and white icing for the top. I 
ground the almonds, I melted the chocolate, I measured 
everything with precision. All went well until I got to the 
white icing which was supposed to cover each square of 
cake completely, and so make individual Lady Baltimores 
for each serving. But the white icing wouldn't harden 
though I beat it until my right arm was practically paralyzed. 
Every time I tried to spread it on a square, it would simply 
ooze off to the platter. 

“Aunt Susan,” I said in despair- (Continued on page 34) 
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“BALLAD BAGGING” 


E READ a great deal to-day about hobbies, but we 
\ X / never know when we take up a hobby where it is 
going to lead us. Mr. Cecil Sharp, for instance, 
when he was a struggling young musician in England heard 
his first folk song and saw his first folk dance, and jotted 
them down simply because he was thrilled by their beauty. 
Little did he know that the time would come when his hobby 
would become his profession; that he would have kings to 
train; that a great house in 
the heart of London would 
one day be built in his memo- 
ry and bear his name; and 
that training schools all over 
the English-speaking world 
would teach the songs and 

ballads he collected. 
Neither did he realize to 
what strange places this search 


would take him; how, through it, he would meet people both 
of high and low degree; what intensely interesting characters 
would cross his path. He did a vast amount of collecting in 
England, and then, while on a lecture tour in the United 
States, he heard of the mountain folk in the Appalachians, 
and found there some of the most lovely songs of all. 
Wherever he went, he kept his eyes and his ears open for 
songs. Once, on a voyage back to England from America, 
he discovered an old chantey singer among the ship's crew. 
Special permission was given, and every day the sailor came 
to his room and sang for him, always spreading a newspaper 
carefully on the bed before sitting on it. 

If I had been asked, a few years ago, if there were any 
folk songs surviving in Nova Scotia where I have always 
lived, I would have said ‘‘no” without thinking twice about 
it, for I had never heard one sung. But one evening I learned 
from a villager, whom I met on a beach only ten miles from 
my home, that not only are a variety of folk songs still 


There is adventure to be had in 


searching for folk songs and a 


genuine thrill in capturing them 
on paper to preserve for 


ballad-lovers everywhere 
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EVERY MORNING I WOULD GO 
TO MR. HENNEBERRY'S FISH- 
ING SHACK, WHERE HE'D SING 


WHILE 





MENDING HIS NETS 
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sung in Nova Scotia, but that some of them are pirate songs. 

That mention of pirate songs suggested all sorts of possi- 
bilities, so I took down the names of the most likely singers, 
and planned an early visit to the Hartlans, as they were 
first on the list. 

You wouldn't expect traditional English songs to live in 
the memories of German people, would you? Yet the 
Hartlans are of German descent, and the old grandfather 
couldn't speak a word of English. They had learned their 
songs from other people and, having excellent memories, they 
have remembered them word for word. They have never 
seen any of their songs in print. It wouldn’t have done them 
any good if they had, for neither Mr. Enos nor Mr. Richard 
can read. 

If you look at your map of Nova Scotia, you will see that 
Halifax Harbor is long and narrow. It is ten miles in length. 
The city of Halifax lies on one side and the town of Dart- 
mouth on the other. We drove to the very end of the land. 
Six miles from Dartmouth we passed through a fishing vil- 
lage. The Hartlan estate lies beyond, on a bluff overlooking 
the Atlantic ocean. It must be very cold and bleak at times, 
but since we were taking our trip in June, it was lovely. 

We were interested to see a house in the center of the 
estate. It looked aloof and lonely. No wonder! This is 
the Ghost House, made of wood from vessels wrecked along 
this shore. ‘Nobody don't live there no more,’’ Mrs. Hartlan 
says. At one time it housed the Hartlan family, but the 
ghost forced them out and they built new houses nearby. 

We went first to see Mr. Enos Hartlan. He is a nice old 
man and he tells the tallest stories I have ever heard. On 
my first visit he was delighted to see us, but shy because his 
wife was out. We went into the kitchen and sat down with 
him, asking him to sing. Naturally he was hesitant, but a 
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little tobacco offered by one of our party soon put him at 
his ease. He cleared his throat a good deal ad 5 explained 
that he “used to be a good singer. Yes, a good singer, but 
I ain’t got no teeth left and me voice is rusty.” However 
he was a jolly good sport about it, and soon he was singing 
away. I listened with a mixture of enchantment and a sink- 
ing of the heart. It was hard enough to get the words on 
paper—-how would I ever get the music? 

Most singers can recite their songs, but Mr. Hartlan is so 
old he can only recall them by starting at the beginning and 
singing them through again. Once the ice was broken he 
was ready to repeat his songs for hours, so I got the words 
without too much difficulty. 


HOBBY that challenges you to do scmething you think 

you can’t do is much better than one which requires no 
effort, for the satisfaction is so much greater when it is done. 
I puzzled about tunes for a long while and finally I discovered 
a little melodeon I could borrow. How I got the music this 
way I often wonder, even now. It was hard work because 
I had been given only the sort of musical education the 
average school girl gets, and had never dreamed of putting 
it to use. The little beast—I think of the melodeon by that 
name now, recalling all the headaches it gave me—had a 
handle which had to be pumped with the left hand while 
the right hand played. It meant that tunes must be worked 
out on the spot, and put on paper. You can’t count on carry- 
ing a tune home correctly in your head. By getting my 
singers to go over and over their songs, time and time again, 
I finally got one hundred tunes worked out. My idea was to 
take them down so I could sing them exactly as I heard them. 
Then they had to be re-written by an expert. 

In later work I used a portable phonograph, but without 
any great success as it didn't record well. It made awful 
noises like hens cackling in the farmyard! The best thing for 
this purpose is a dictaphone. It is fun for the singer because 
you can give his own voice back to him, and it saves time 
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and mental strain while collecting. The tune, once taken 
down, is preserved for all time, and it can be worked out 
later at home. Of course, if you can take the notes down 
directly on paper, half your worries are over. Mr. Sharp 
could do that, and I have been lucky in finding some one to 
do it for me. The main thing is to be meticulously correct. 

Folk songs, by the way, are songs of the unlettered folk, 
while art songs are composed by people of education. Folk 
songs have lived because they are stories of actual fact told 
with a simplicity which is beautiful. It is often the simplest 
things of life that are the most lovely, and the honest ex- 
pressions of feeling that have the truest charm. The 
greatest authority on ballads—and ballads are the oldest 
form of folk song—is the late Professor Child of Harvard 
University. Students look to his work with immense gratitude 
for the years of labor he must have spent in its preparation. 
In both ballads and folk songs the action begins at once 
and the story runs on in an arrow-like stream. Their great 
charm lies in the story, which is important because in the 
old days ballads took the place of newspapers. 

Now to return to the Hartlans. I loved my evenings there. 
When they finished singing, they always entertained me with 
stories. It was a joy to watch them. Mr. Enos would spin 


a frightful yarn, and the more impossible it was to believe, 
“That's true, that is! I 
Mr. Richard, on the 
When 


the more solemnly he would say, 
heard it, not once but a dozen times.” 
contrary, would say, ‘Now I'll tell you a good lie.” 
he finished, his face would grow serious and he 
would say, “Now I'll tell you something and 
it ain't no lie. When I tell you a lie, I'll tell 
you it’s a lie, but when I say it is true, then it 
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is true.” Then he would tell as tall a tale as his brother's! 
Most of them dealt with ghosts and witches. I expect the 
Hartlans believe these tales themselves. Half the fun of 
the collecting was to sit back, when work was done, and 
listen to the old men talking. 

There is a little island lying at the mouth of Halifax Har- 
bor which I was advised to visit. It goes by the fearsome 
name of Devil's Island. It had always fascinated me because 
it is so exposed, it has no trees, it is very low lying, it is only 
one mile in total circumference, and the natural question is, 
“Why does anyone live there?” 

However, a remote island is the best sort of place to look 
for songs, for the simple reason that, until the coming of 
the radio, people living so far away from other people simply 
had to make their own amusements. In the old days, when 
anybody had a party, every one who could was expected to 
entertain with a song. A good ballad singer was extremely 
popular. He sang, perhaps, of the love of a man for a maid 
and, if the story were sad, his listeners would follow him 
with tears in their eyes. He made his heroes live. Or he 
sang, perhaps, about a sailor just home from sea, a merry song 
which made them laugh at the sailor's adventures. There 
are few good ballad singers left to-day. I doubt if there is 
anybody who can touch Mr. Ben Henneberry of Devil's 
Island, particularly in the number of songs he remembers 
and their variety of theme. 

It was a decided adventure to go to Devil's Island because 
I had never met anybody 
who had been there, and I 
knew little about the peo- 
ple. The quarter-mile 
crossing from the main- 
land was pleasant. The 
first time was in June. 
Since then, I have crossed 
(Continued on page 43) 
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VER since she.could remem- 
E ber, Sheila Cary had loved 

the woolly Nantucket fogs 
that had a way of slipping unex- 
pectedly in from the sea, and blot- 
ting out the moors and the old 
gray town with such surprising 
thoroughness. 

Fog made familiar places brand- 
new and exciting. Sometimes it 
made them so very new and un- 
familiar it was difficult getting out 
of them again. It was occasionally 
possible to be lost on the moors 
for hours in a bad fog, though 
that had never, until this moment, 
happened to Sheila herself. 

She stopped her gray roadster 
now—it had been barely crawling 
across the quite invisible, uneven 
ground for the past half hour— 
and, turning, faced her companion 
with a look in which anxiety and 
apology were mingled. 

“Honestly, Paul, I'm ashamed 
to admit it,” she said soberly, 
“after ten years of knowing these 
moors. But the fact is, I haven't 
an earthly notion where we are.” 

Sheila’s eyes were an eager, 
golden brown, fringed with long 
lashes that matched the eyes them- 
selves in color and were, just now, 
beaded at the tips with drops of fog, like a movie star's with 
mascara. Against the whiteness of the fog, her face looked 
extraordinarily vivid, with its high cheekbones and the 
square, beautifully modeled chin that hinted at willfulness. 

Paul Ravell, beside her, found himself thinking with swift 
envy how much stronger and happier she looked than he, this 
girl whom he had only known for the two brief weeks of his 
first visit to the island. 

A bad motor accident, followed by eight months in a 
hospital, doesn’t leave you very much pep, he reflected bit- 
terly. The doctors had told him that just a little further and 
it wouldn’t have been his leg that was so terribly fractured, 
but his spine. 

The leg had refused to knit satisfactorily. Little splinters 
of bone kept working up to the surface—there had had to 
be three operations, and he had gone down from one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of husky right-tackle on the school 
eleven to an emaciated ghost of himself. They had dis- 
charged him from the hospital at last, and his family had 
shipped him down here to stay with relatives on Nantucket, 
hoping the sun and the sea and the clean salt air might finish 
the cure the hospital seemed to have left uncompleted. 

If it hadn’t been for Sheila Cary, next door, and the gray 
roadster, Nantucket might have been a lonely place for Paul. 
He was still on crutches and so was barred mane the usual 
summer sports that make the island attractive. But the 
roadster, which could take the roughest and ruttiest of the 
moor tracks, proved a godsend. And Sheila knew all the 
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FOG PRESSED IN CLOSE AROUND THEM AND THE CAR, SHUTTING OUT THE FAMILIAR WORLD 


Sheila liked everything about Nantucket including its 
fogs, but she could not guess that, while seeming to play 
a treacherous trick, fog could restore a boy’s courage 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
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best spots on the island for picnics, and for lazy, rambling 
drives from one point of special interest to another. 

“How long do these fogs last, generally?” he asked. He 
was not particularly disturbed by their predicament. The 
thought of being really lost on Nantucket struck him as 
faintly amusing. 

Sheila’s face continued to look grave. ‘‘Hours, usually. 
Sometimes—" her brows knitted slightly, “sometimes they 
last as much as three days.” 

Paul pursed up his lips in a whistle. ‘Well, let’s hope 
this isn't such a determined one. What do we do? Just sit 
and wait for it to lift? Or do we keep on going—feeling 
for the road? We really are off the road, aren't we? It’s 
felt pretty bumpy going for the past few minutes, even for 
a rut road.” 

Sheila nodded. Then she slowly shifted gears and stepped 
on the starter. The roadster moved forward at its former 
snail's pace, and for a time there was silence in the car. 

“No good waiting,” she said at last. ‘May not be any- 
body on this part of the moors for days. Specially as we 
don’t know just where we are at the moment.” 

She broke off, with a little cry of alarm, and hastily applied 
her brakes—an instant too late to prevent a catastrophe. 

The unseen ground had dropped away with abruptness 
from under the roadster's front wheels, only to rise up with 
crashing suddenness an instant later, tilting the small cat 
sideways- with the boy and girl flung together violently 
against the steering wheel. 
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For the space of a held breath two white faces stared 
anxiously’ at each other, and then two relieved grins broke 
the tension simultaneously. 

“Well, I guess that’s that,” Paul said. 
are you, Sheila?” 

Carefully, Sheila disengaged herself from her cramped 
position under the wheel. 

“N-no-o, I don’t think—mach,” she said uncertainly. “We 
must have found one of those gullies the moors are full of. 
Sure you haven't wrenched that lame leg of yours?” 


“Not really hurt, 


AUL reached for one of his crutches, and used it to brace 

himself on the tilted seat. 

“I’m not hurt at all,” he declared. ‘But the main thing 
is, he added, trying to see through the misted front glass, 
“whether the car's injured. The engine seems to have died.” 

Sheila stretched out a slim, brown leg and pressed the toe 
of a red beach sandal against the self-starter. Again and 
again she repeated the maneuver, gradually sliding down 
under the wheel to put more vigor into the push of the small, 
red-shod toes. 

She gave it up finally, with a rueful shake of her head. 

“Nothing doing, I'm afraid,” she said. “I certainly am 
the prize idiot, Paul, to let a thing like this happen to me 
on my Own moors.” 

“How could you help the fog?” Paul demanded reason- 
ably. “We'd better climb out and see if we can locate 
what's wrong.” 

Fog pressed in close to the sides of the car, shutting out 
the familiar world of moor and sea and sky. To move a few 
strides in any direction was to step into a strange country 
where known landmarks ceased. 

There was just room on Sheila's side for her to open the 
door and squeeze out between the car and some bayberry 
bushes. , 

Their wheels had evidently crushed a cluster of sweet fern 
near by and the scent of it came up to her in a heady wave of 
perfume, mixed with the smell 
of the bayberry, and something 
else—sweeter, more definite. 
Clethra, probably, there was 
lots of it on the moors; or wild 
honeysuckle. And more than 
a swift tang of sea salt. 

For Sheila, whose nose was 
sensitive to smells, it was the 
very essence of Nantucket it- 
self. Its special July brand of 
perfume, she amended, grin- 
ning to herself at how disgusted 
Paul would be, if he knew of 
her indulging in flights of 
fancy at such a moment. But 
it was true, all the same. Each 
month had its own color and 
perfume on the island. June 
and August were both different 
from July, if one bothered to 
notice. 

It was a harder matter for 
Paul to follow her out of the 
car, but he managed it at last, 
and a moment later the boy and 
gitl were peering under the 
car's lifted hood. 

There was not much the mat- 
ter if they had been within 
easy access of a garage, but out 
there on the moors it was seri- 
Ous enough to mean that their 
only hope of getting home was 
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to walk—an impossibility for Paul on his crutches, even if 
the fog had not proved an effective impediment. 

“The fog may lift any time, if the wind comes up,” Sheila 
said. ‘But we can’t count on that. I think you'd better 
stick by the car, Paul, and let me try scouting about to see 
if I can’t stumble on a road. Goodness knows the moors are 
full of rut roads going in all directions, and if I can find a 
fairly-traveled one and follow it, I'm bound to come out 
somewhere.” 

As Paul said nothing, she turned and stared at him ques- 
tioningly. Then her face cleared. 

“You mustn't feel like that,’ she said gently. “Of course 
you would be the one to go if you hadn't been in that acci- 
dent. And,” she gave a small, indulgent chuckle, “there 
can’t possibly be any danger for me on these old moors, 
except walking round and round in circles. That's why one 
of us ought to stay here, and keep tooting the horn to give 
the other the direction.” 

“Sound is pretty confusing in a fog,” Paul objected dis- 
couragingly. ‘However, since it’s the only part I'm fit for 
just now, I'll stand by the horn.” 

Sheila sighed, and got to her feet. “I’m almost sure that 
way’'s east,” she pointed to the right. “Don’t forget to give 
me a toot every few minutes,” she added, and took a brisk 
step away from the car. 

Five steps, and the fog had swallowed her up. Paul did 
not attempt to climb inside the car again, but, leaning against 
the door, reached in and pressed his finger on the horn button. 

Sheila, hearing the familiar sound, turned to look over her 
shoulder. It startled her to find how completely shut in 
she was by the drifting white smother. Just as the car had 
been a small island in an opaque white sea, so she herself 
had now become a second moving island, equally cut off 
from all recognizable landmarks. 

Several times she raised her voice in an answering shout 
as the car's horn continued to hail her at intervals, but after 
that she didn’t believe her voice was (Continued on page 42) 
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SHEER WHITE CURTAINS AND COOL CHINTZES CAN MAKE A SUMMER BEDROOM A COMFORTABLE PLACE IN WHICH TO RELAX 


THE HOUSE THAT LOOKS 


in and out as you do, what with dates, lessons, and 

numerous other things on your mind, have you any 
idea how your house looks? Is it a hospitable-looking house, 
friendly, cheerful, comfortable? The Pind of house that is 
pleasant to come into, where family and friends really like to 
linger ? 

Don’t jump at the conclusion that this article is to be about 
re-decorating your house to make it more attractive. The 
most attractive and the most inviting houses are seldom the 
shiny new ones. Rather they are the houses that look lived 
in and cared for; that always seem clean and fresh and sweet 
smelling; cool in summer and pleasantly warm in winter. 

It takes family codperation to have that kind of a house. 
No one person can do all the straightening, picking up, and 
putting away. Everyone has to do his or her share. Asking 
the cook, if you have one, to keep the kitchen door closed 
when cooking cabbage isn't enough—everybody in the house 
must remember not to leave the kitchen door open at any time. 
Everybody must be willing to take an odd minute now and 
then to do the small bits of tidying up that need to be done. 
There can be no end of sweeping, ; ton and scrubbing, 
and still a house is seldom at its best unless the family trains 
its collective eye to see overflowing ash trays, papers on the 
floor, wilted flowers, lamp shades that are awry, curtains that 
need adjusting, and so on. Seeing little things of this kind 
and doing something about them is more a habit of mind than 
anything else. Once you become conscious of the numerous 
details that make a room inviting, or un-inviting, you will 
find yourself setting things to rights almost without thinking. 
Of course, you mustn't get so automatic about it that you 
absent-mindedly get up and straighten lamp shades in other 


He often do you really notice your house? Dashing 





people’s houses. There is always that possibility, so hold 
yourself in check. 

One of the first essentials of an inviting house is comfort- 
able temperature. To a certain extent this can be controlled, 
even in a house that has no modern air-conditioning. Remem- 
bering to let down the awnings in summer, or to close the 
shutters first thing in the morning before the hot summer sun 
gets a good start, will make degrees of difference in the inside 
temperature of your house. Likewise, the house will be more 
sleasant in the evening if some member of the family remem- 
oe later in the day, to open the shutters and windows and 
to pull up the awnings, thus coaxing inside every stray breeze 
that comes along. Timing is an important factor in this busi- 
ness of keeping the temperature right. It’s not much use to 
close up the house after the sun has got in several hours of 
efficient work. You must be on the alert and keep a little 
ahead of the game, ready to defend your house against the 
sizzling heat, ready to welcome the wandering breezes. 


| ie winter the same kind of foresight and preparedness are 
valuable aids. Don’t wait until the house is 85° before you 
open a window, or turn off a radiator. And don’t wait until 
everyone is chilly before you persuade someone to get some 
wood for a fire in the fireplace. Keep the fires laid, ready for 
the first cold, dismal day when extra heat and cheer are so 
welcome. 

Quite apart from the actual temperature of a room, we are 
all of us effected by the appearance of things. A room looks 
cool, we say, or it looks warm. In summer, the effect of cool- 
ness is most refreshing; in winter, we respond joyfully to the 
appearance of warmth. Accordingly, we take up our heavy 
rugs and remove our heavy draperies as summer approaches. 
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We put cool slip covers on our furniture, we put away some 
of the ornaments, table covers, and lamps. We set plants in 
front of the fireplace and use our sheerest curtains at the win- 
dows. With flowers inside and outside the house, with the 
pattern of shuttered sunlight on the bare floor, our house 
seems charming and delightful. But let the first chilly day 
of autumn arrive in a drizzly rain, and the house suddenly 
looks bare and dreary. Even with the furnace going merrily, 
there is nO impression of warmth and cheer. So out come the 
rugs and draperies again, and at once we feel protected against 
wind and cold. The temperature may be the same, but now 
we say how much cozier the house has become. 

As the daughter of the house, you may be asked to help 
with changing your home from winter dress into summer 
dress and back again. Once you have taken time to notice 
how much more inviting your house is, the year round, as a 
result of these simple changes, you will enjoy helping. For 
your own room, you might even try your hand at some orig- 
inal summer-winter ideas which you think up yourself. For 
instance, one girl I know made summer curtains of glistening 
white Argentine cloth, finishing them off with shiny emerald 
green fringe. They looked cool as the proverbial cucumber. 
Another girl covered her chairs and bed in white pique with 
a piping of light red, and made curtains of sheer white mar- 
quisette. The floors were painted black and waxed to a nice 
glowing softness. On the hottest day in summer this room 
looked both cool and pretty. 

A place where guests may leave their rubbers, umbrellas, 
hats, and coats; and a mirror where they can take a last, 
straightening look at themselves are small details that make 
a house more hospitable. When there is a big enough closet 
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BE SURE TO COAX IN EVERY STRAY BREEZE ON SUMM!R EVENINGS 


off the front hall, this may be equipped with a dressing table 
and a good light. If the closet is too small for a table, a mir- 
or on the inside of the closet door, with a light overhead and 
a tiny shelf underneath, just wide enough to lay down a comb 
or a compact, serves the necessary purpose. Not only your 
guests but the whole family will appreciate these simple facil- 
ities in the coat closet. If there is room for a box of powder 
and a jar of fresh powder puffs, so much the better. 


N ORDINARY looking coat closet may be made into an 
attractive one by the use of wall paper and paint. Put 
one or the other on the walls; paint a broom stick and put it 
up with firm brackets to hold the coat hangers. Edge the 
shelves with narrow pleated edgings, using chintz rather than 
paper which tears too easily. Get some hat stands at the Five 
and Ten. Paint them to harmonize with your color scheme if 
they aren't right to begin with. Cover the coat hangers with 
velveteen, to harmonize with your color scheme, and also to 
keep wraps from slipping off the hangers. 

When only a few guests come for tea, or dinner, the down- 
stairs dressing room will take care of things nicely. When you 
have a larger party, you will have to send your guests upstairs 
where they may leave their wraps on the beds. This is all 
right on a nice day, but rather bad when guests have come 
through rain or snow. Damp coats should be put on hangers 
and hung up somewhere, either in a closet or wardrobe, or 
on one of those old-fashioned “‘coat trees’’ that used to stand 
in every front hall. You may have one in your attic which 
could be brought down when you give a party. There should 
also be an umbrella stand somewhere in evidence, preferably 
on the porch, or in the outside vestibule. It is awkward for 


BEATRICE PIERCE 


Does your house have an air of hospi- 


tality? It requires only a little care 


and cooperation by the whole family to 
make a house friendly and comfortable 


Illustrated by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


a guest to have to stand around with a dripping umbrella, 
looking in vain for a place to put it. 

Have you ever noticed how pretty everything looks directly 
after the windows have been washed? Panes that sparkle 
brighten up the entire room. When considering ways of 
making your house look its most attractive, inspect the win- 
dows, mirrors, and picture glass. If the surfaces are dingy 
and lusterless, your house cannot possibly be at its best. Get 
out a soft cloth, or piece of chamois skin. Put some warm 
water with a few drops of ammonia in a pail, wring out the 
cloth or chamois in the water, and see what a transformation 
you can make. Use a piece of absorbent paper for the final 
polishing. You will be surprised at how quickly and easily 
the task can be done. Don't use soap, and don't try to wash 
windows with the sun on them. In either case you will have 
streaky panes to contend with. 

While you are engaged in this business of shining things 
up—there is a fatal kind of fascination about it for many 
people—have a look at the crystal ornaments in the room. 
There may be a pair of candlesticks (Continued on page 46) 













By MARY AVERY GLEN 


Aunt Marcia springs a pleasant sur- 
prise on the Merriam girls when she ? 


tells them of her unexpected legacy 






Illustrated by 
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PHYL PAUSED AND FACED ABOUT AT HER 
AUNT, TWO STEPS BELOW ON THE STAIR. 
FOR A MOMENT SHE LOOKED AT HER AS 
THOUGH SHE WERE SEEING HER FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. “WHY, AUNT MARCIA,” SHE 
CRIED, AMAZED, “WHEN YOU WERE YOUNG 
YOU MUST HAVE BEEN JUST LIKE US!” 


A CHANGE for the 


BETTER 


FTERWARD, the Merriam girls remembered that all 

A during dinner Aunt Marcia had been preoccupied. 

Not enough to provoke questions, but she appeared to 

be savoring something in her own thoughts. Once Phy! had 
spoken three times before she could get an answer. 

It was not, however, until the dishes were washed and 
put away and the family gathered in the living room—Meg 
on the floor playing with Duke, and Phyl busy with a maga- 
zine—that Aunt Marcia exploded her bomb. “Chil- 
dren,” she said, and suddenly dimpled like a school- 
girl, “how would you like to move to the country?” 

Meg threw off Duke and sat up. She opened her 
mouth and stared. “Move to the country? Do you 
mean move? For keeps?” Springing up, she flung 

herself upon her aunt. “When do we start ?” 
Phyl was almost as quick in reaching her 

aunt. She knelt wt: her chair. “Did you 
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really say that we're going to move to the country, Aunt 
Marcia ?”” 

Duke, not understanding, but confident that every crisis 
demanded his presence, cast himself recklessly upon all three, 
knocking the girls right and left with his head and dragging 
at their sleeves with his toenails. 

“Unhand me, villians,” Aunt Marcia gasped. “Get down, 
Dukie! It’s all right, fellow.” 

With her eager nieces seated, one on either arm of her 
chair, and Duke, a doggish question mark, leaning in her lap 
to search her face with beautiful, puzzled eyes, she put on her 
glasses and reached into her sewing basket for a letter. 

“It's from the attorney in Martinstown,” she said, “with 
a copy of the will. Uncle Jason has left me the old house!” 

“Where you used to visit so often when you were young ?” 
her two listeners chorused, affirming rather than asking. They 
had heard stories of those happy days. 

“And we're going there to live?” Phyl cried. 

“The letter’s dated a week ago,” Meg noticed, bending to 
look. “Why didn’t you tell us right away, Aunt Marcia?” 

“Because I wanted to look at the idea from every angle 
first. We'll have no rent to pay and country taxes are light. 
And there’s a fine high school in the village.” 

“What about our lease?” Meg was always practical. 

“That will work out nicely. Mrs. Bowman has been think- 
ing of taking an 2 peg I saw her the other day and found 
that she will gladly sublet from us, for she has always liked 
this street. You see, we'll be leaving on the first of August. 
The executors want us to come right in, before the estate is 
settled. Only ten days to pack, girls! We'll have to lay 
about us !”” 

“Of course, we'll hate to leave school,”” Phyl pondered, be- 
ginning to realize the soberer implications of moving to Mar- 
tinstown. ‘But since Sue Kingsley got her job and left, it 
won't be quite such a shock for me.” 

“Annette Jacquard has left school, too,” Meg reminded her. 

“Oh, Martinstown’s not so far away,” Aunt Marcia said 
reassuringly. “We can get down to New York occasionally 
toshop. And out here to see our friends. We're not going to 
be isolated.” 

“There's a great big garden, isn’t there?’ The girls were 
all excitement again. 

“A good-sized yard with a fence. It slopes down to a vege- 
table garden at the back.’” Aunt Marcia laid an understanding 
hand on Duke's broad head. “Plenty of room for our doggie 


“HAS THAT JUST DAWNED ON YOU, 
DARLINGS?” AUNT MARCIA ASKED 








to stretch his legs! There are apple trees on the place, too.” 

“We'll have to buy more furniture, won't we?” Phyl asked. 

Aunt Marcia shook her head. ‘‘Uncle Jason's furniture goes 
with the house. We'll have to dispose of some of it—what- 
ever is worn out. But there are some fine old pieces and, with 
our own mahogany, we ought to be able to make a charming 
home. I haven't been in the old house for years—not since 
Uncle Jason closed it after Aunt Margaret's death and went 
to California to live. And, of course, you children have never 
been there. I’ve always wanted you to see the place where | 
had such happy times when I was young.” 


A= MARCIA was an executive person, and the work of 
dismantling the apartment went forward briskly. ‘‘Every- 
thing that we do now,” she said, as the girls polished the 
silver and tied it in tissue paper, “will save us just that much 
at the other end.” 

Later on, came professional packers. An enormous colored 
man in a bedticking apron packed the books in huge cases, 
and the china and bric-a-brac in barrels. His routine of ab- 
solving his firm from responsibility proved humiliating to 
Phy! for, her aunt being busy in the kitchen, he picked on her 
to reproach with every defect in the household economy. 
“Lady, Ah'll call your attention to this cup. The handle’s 
broke!" Or, appearing with a handsome, deckle-edged set 
of Kipling, “Lady, Ah’'ll call your attention to this set 
o'books. The rats has been cuttin’ the edges!” 

After a scrappy lunch on the fateful day, when the tramp, 
tramp of the moving men on the stairs had ceased and 
the staringly lettered yellow van was disappearing up the 
street, Phyl sat cross-legged in a corner of the living room on 
the clean-swept floor boards with the telephone in her lap. 
She was saying a last good-by to one of her friends while Meg 
stood waiting, her back against the wall, for her turn. 

“Girls!” Aunt Marcia cried, hurrying in. “Haven't you 
your hats on yet? We must get into the car at once if we're 
to beat the van to the country! Don’t wait, Meg. A note will 
be just as good.” 

It was late afternoon when they approached Martinstown. 
“There's Stebbins’s mill,’ Aunt Marcia exclaimed, “where 
we young folks used to skate!’ She was really excited. 

“Bet they skate there now!’” Meg scanned the willow- 
bordered pond with approval. And, while the girls craned 
forward and Duke, on the rear seat with Phyl, hung head and 
shoulders out of the window, they drove into the main street 
of a pretty village shadowed by wine-glass elms. 

Everybody seemed to know Aunt Marcia and to be glad 
to see her. As they drew up at the grocery store to lay in sup- 
plies for supper, the proprietor, Mr. Doyle, came out and 
shook hands. And it was the same at the butcher's. 

The clustered shops of the town-center behind them, they 
drove at leisure along the broad, shady street, between com- 
fortable homes, each with a roomy, old-fashioned yard. There 
was time to look about, as they had passed the van on the way. 
Most of the houses had French roofs of colored slates, and 
wide piazzas, but there were a few of an older type with white 
pillars and fine Colonial doorways. The afternoon air was 
full of pollen, spicy with marigold and petunia, and a drowsy 
undertone of insects simmered up from the sprawling bar- 
berry hedges. “Seep! Seep!” 

The door of one of the largest houses burst open and two 
girls, about the apes of Phyl and Meg, darted out. One wore 
a blue summer dress and a wide hat. The other, apparently 
the younger, a red-and-white peppermint-stick linen. A saucy 
red beret was clapped on the back of her head. 


“Those must be Lizzie Kenyon’s daughters.” Aunt Marcia 


spoke with interest. “Their mother was my intimate friend. 
They'll be — chums for you girls.” 
A little farther on, a testy old gentleman, followed by a 
black-and-white spaniel, stopped their progress, to an — 
ell, 


paniment of whines and tremblings from Duke. 
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PHYL SAT ON THE EDGE OF THE 
SWINGING SEAT, HER BLUE EYES 
LOOKING WISTFULLY OFF OVER 
THE TOPS OF THE MAPLE TREES 


Marcia Merriam! I'm glad to hear that you're to make your 
home in the old place. And these are your brother Charlie's 
girls! Well, well!” 

The car started again, and Phyl, hanging to Duke’s wildly 
treading hind legs, looked back at a sudden barking onslaught. 
The spaniel had sighted a neighbor's cat under a fence. The 
old gentleman sharply recalled the little dog and shook his 
cane at him severely. ‘‘Mind me!’ he said. 


A CLOCK, set in a square white church tower, tolled the 
hour as they = and, at the corner beyond the 
church, before a rambling, old-timey house, Aunt Marcia drew 
the car in to the curb. “Here we are, girls! Welcome home!” 
Phyl and Meg tumbled out almost before the car had 
stopped. “It's precious,” Phyl cried, running up on the low 
porch which rose directly from the flagstones of the pavement. 
The front fence, topped with a smooth-worn white rail, 
curved in on either side of the porch steps and followed them 
up like a bannister. “What a lovely fanlight over the door, 
and those cunning little panes of glass at the sides! And a 
lion on the knocker!” 

“It says ‘Hobart’ on that brass plate above the letter slot,” 
Meg noticed. “We'll have to change that, won't we, Aunt 
Marcia ?” 

Standing before the door, Aunt Marcia searched her hand 
bag for the key. “I think not, dear. This has been known as 
the Jason Hobart house for generations.” With a touch of 
family pride she pointed to the steeply sloping side street 
which formed the corner. “That's Hobart Avenue, you know.” 
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A barberry hedge separated the Hobart yard from the yard 
next door. A youngish middle-aged woman came out on the 
side porch of the next house and waved her apron at them. 
“Hello, Marcia Merriam!” she called, and Aunt Marcia, in- 
serting a smooth brass key into the Hobart lock, called back 
cheerily. “Angie Stebbins,” she informed her nieces as the 
oe ne open and they stepped inside. “Angie's an old 

riend. 

A wide hall, running the depth of the house to a closed 
door at the rear, was silent and dim, and the air, in contrast 
to the hot August sunshine outside, was cool with the cool- 
ness of shut windows. The girls and Duke at her heels, Aunt 
Marcia stepped into the large, double parlors at her left where 
she pulled up shades and sashes to let in light and freshness, 
“Open the door at the back of the hall, Meg,” she said. 

Meg dodged out of the room to obey, and in a moment 
Phyl heard her call excitedly, “Come here! Look what I've 
found!” 

Beckoning, she stood just outside the back door which was 
seen to open upon a long, white-railinged balcony, inacces- 
sible from below and high enough, 
since the house was built on the 
slope of the hill, to accommodate a 
basement dining room and kitchen 
beneath. “Isn't this the grandest 
porch you ever saw ?”’ 

“We'll fairly live out here, girls,” 
Aunt Marcia said, following Phyl 
over the doorsill. ‘Until the frost 
drives us in, anyway. Now you can 
get a good view of the garden.” 

“Lots of flowers,” Meg approved, 
surveying a big rectangle of bloom 
below them, which deteriorated 
down the hill into patches of vege- 
tables and was bounded at the back 
fence by currant bushes and Lima 
bean poles. “But everything's pretty 
scraggly. The grass sure does need 
a lawn mower.” 

“Yes,” agreed Aunt Marcia. 
“Uncle Jason always paid a man to 
look after the garden even though the house was closed. But 
you know how people are sometimes—they neglect things 
when the owner 1s not around to keep an eye on them.” 

“That little bedroom at the back corner, next the Stebbins’s, 
is awfully cute,” Meg observed wishfully, as they went in. 
“Look! One door opens into the back parlor and another on- 
to the balcony. I'd love to have that for my room.” 

“You can, if Aunt Marcia’s willing,” Phyl assured her. 
“Aunt Marcia’s going to take the big back room on the other 
side of the hall, the one that looks out on Hobart Avenue. 
And I'd love the one next it—with the window seat. Can | 
have it, Aunt Marcia?” 

Aunt Marcia nodded. “That's the way I thought it would 
work out. Meg can leave her balcony door open on warm 
nights and she'll be wonderfully cool. Phyl’s room will be 
warmer in winter, but Meg’s a tough nut, you know.” She 
smiled at her younger niece. ‘We haven't been upstairs yet. 
Not that there’s a great deal up there,” she added as the girls 
pitched for the steps, ‘‘just a dark storeroom that we young- 
sters used to call ‘The Black Hole of Calcutta,’ and those two 
little bedrooms under the roof that I told you about. They 
were always hot in summer.” 

“The Black Hole of Calcutta’! We might have named it 
that ourselves, Meg!” Phyl paused and faced about on her 
aunt, two steps below. For a moment she looked at her 
strangely as though she saw her for the first time. “Why, 
Aunt Marcia, when you were young you must have been just 
like us!” 

“We were,” Aunt Marcia testified (Continued on page 49) 
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MAKING 


The author of ‘Birds on 
the Snow”’ tells you how 
to make a year-round hob- 
by of observing trees and 
learning their secrets, in 
this fascinating article 
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ABOVE: A PEACEFUL WOODLAND PATH. AT LEFT: A JULY CHICKADEE IS TENANT OF 
A DEAD TREE TRUNK. BELOW: THE GAY ORANGE-RED BERRIES OF THE MOUNTAIN ASH 


()* time I was walking through the jungle along the 
Amazon River. An Indian, named José, was with me 
as he always was on that expedition, because South 
American jungles are tremendous and I never had any hanker- 
ing to get lost in them. Indians almost never get lost because 
they spend all of their lives in the outdoors, and know their 
way around, 

I was looking high overhead, admiring the great purple 
orchids blooming among the tree tops, and the yellow, red, 
and black parrakeets which were chattering among lofty 
branches. Suddenly José cried out, in his language, ‘Look at 
the owl in that hollow tree!’ I looked where he was pointing. 
Perched at the entrance to a squirrel-hole sort of place, fifty 
feet up in a rubber tree, was a little gray owl. It seemed very 
solemn and dull, with its huge dark eyes staring down at us. 
Owls always are solemn. I decided to see what this one looked 
like when it was wide awake so I told José to go over to the 
tree and beat on it with his machete. Pounding on a hollow 
tree makes such a shivering roar inside the trunk that almost 
any bird or animal, living in it, will come out as fast as it 
can. At the first whack of the Indian’s machete, the owl flew 
out and away so that I had a good look at it. Something else 
happened, too. Up, a couple of stories above the owl's apart- 
ment, was another hole which I hadn't noticed. I noticed it 
now, though, because a big flock of bats came swishing out 
of it. It was interesting to see these jungle bats, and I wrote 
















BOTH THE GIRL SCOUT WHOSE HAND SHOWS IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH AND THE CUT BLACK OAK SAP- 
LING ARE TEN YEARS OLD. COUNT THE ANNUAL 
RINGS! THE INSIDE OF THIS TREE IS DEAD 


down the circumstances in my notebook. 

“Pound the tree some more, faz favor,” 
I told José. (‘Faz favor’ is what Bra- 
zilians say for “if you please.”) José 
pounded and pounded, though the day 
was very hot and he wasn’t very anxious 
to keep on. Then, all of a sudden, José 
was rewarded and so was I. Far up in the 
top of the giant rubber tree, we heard a 
crackling of branches. 

Like a streak of lightning, a brown 
monkey raced along a slender limb. It ran 
close to the tip, and then made a dizzy 
flying leap to an adjoining tree. Close be- 
hind it came another monkey, and another, 
and another. Five brown monkeys with 
black faces poured out of a hole some- 
where in the tip-top of the tree, so far up 
that we couldn't even see it. This family 
party of “tiger monkeys’ dashed off 
through the branches so fast that we 
couldn't run on the ground fast enough 
even to keep them in sight. I had some 
unusual things to write in my field journal 
when I got back’to camp. Imagine a tree 
so gigantic that an owl, a swarm of bats, 
and five good-sized monkeys could all live 
in it, and probably not even know they 
were neighbors! 


A BEECH TREE MUTILATED 
BY INITIALS CUT IN ITS BARK 
























THE CRACKED AND 
BROKEN BARK OF 
A RED OAK TREE 
IS WELL MATCHED 
BY THE MARKINGS 
OF A GRAY TREE 
FROG WHICH IS 
AIDED IN CLIMB- 
ING BY A STICKY 
DISK AT THE END 
OF EACH TOE 


PLANTING YOUNG 
TREES IS BY FAR 
THE BEST TREE- 
HOBBY OF ALL! 
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Undoubtedly there aren't any trees near your home as huge 
as that jungle giant. There aren't near mine, anyhow. And 
certainly there aren’t any night-prowling monkeys dozing 
through the day. But it’s a dead certainty that, if there are 
any trees at all near you, you can go out, as soon as you're 
through reading this, and find some kind of wild things 
living in them. If you look sharp enough, you will find birds’ 
nests resting in crotches, or maybe hanging like silk baskets 
from slender twigs. If you will follow the Indian’s example 
in keeping a special lookout for /ollow trees, or those with 
big dead limbs, you may soon discover some more novel bird 
homes. Woodpeckers, chickadees, and many other sorts of 
birds live inside such places. So do flying squirrels, and even 
raccoons, and other animals as large. Pounding with a rock, 
or a piece of wood, on stumps and hollow trees will be sure 
to bring some wild things rushing out for you to see sooner 
or later—/f you pound hard enough, and /f you don't get 
discouraged after the first try or two. Soon you will learn that 
certain kinds of trees nearly always have hollows in them, and 
some other kinds practically never do. 

The fact that trees offer rent-free homes to so many wild 
birds and animals is only one of the many reasons why I like 
trees. There is only one thing I don’t like about them, and 
that is to “study” them. I don’t see any reason to “study” 
such friendly things as trees. Of course, it’s mecessary to 
know the names of your friends whether they're people or 
trees, but I never heard of a girl’s starting to attend a new 
school and spending the first month or so just memorizing the 
names of the pupils. Did you? 

If you would like to become an authority on trees and have 
a lot of fun doing it, just make friends with them. Whenever 
you have spare time, take a walk in the woods and look the 
trees over, the way you look over a new girl or boy who enters 
your room at school in the middle 
of the school year. See which ones 
are tall, short, slim, round; what 
their buds and bark are like. Then 
it won't be any time until you 
know a lot of trees by sight. 

You will learn, without a bit of 
studying, that one kind of tree has 
such smooth, silvery-gray bark 
that your hand fairly itches to cut 
your initials on it, though, of 
course, you wouldn't think of mar- 
ring its beauty in that way. To tell 
the truth, you can often recognize 
this tree, from the fact that, un- 
fortunately, it already does have a 
lot of initials cut on it. Naturally, 
on (Continued on page 35) 


BELOW: AN APPLE-TREE 
CUTTING ONE YEAR OLD, 
ROOTED IN THE SAND 
WHERE FIRST PLANTED 
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IHAPPY ACRES 





Martha has troubles, mothering her brood with Father ) P 
away on his adventure; Chatty faces a hope and a fear ! 


—and a tense situation develops at the McGrail ranch 


By 
LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


EVIDENTLY DR. DESJARDINES 
WASN'T USED TO HAVING A 
YOUNG GIRL WITH TROUBLED 
EYES CONTRADICT OR ARGUE 
WITH HIM. HIS VOICE GREW 
ANGRILY INSISTENT AS HE 
DESCRIBED CHATTY’S CASE 


PART THREE 


OW that Father was gone it was hard to keep from 
N scanning the sky, even though they knew it would 
be many, many weeks before he could return. 

Martha thought often of her mother and of her murmuring, 
“Thank God for work to keep the hands and heart busy!” 
For fortunately, or unfortunately, many things happened 
which kept them from feeling too keenly either loneliness 
or foreboding. 

April in Colorado is a month which can’t make up its mind 
whether to side in with winter or spring. Every time the 
wind blew up a rain, it merged into a wet snow. And 
Tommy Tucker's shoes seemed always to be untied, Tommy 
Tucker's feet kept right on going if a shoe stuck in the mud 
and pulled off. If, later, his path crossed the spot of his lost 
shoe he might pull it on again, call to some one to tie it for him. 

One evening, at the supper table, he fell into a feverish 
doze without even tasting the bread and jam Martha spread 
for him. Undressing him, she found one stocking crumpled 
into his shoe, wet and muddy, and she knew well what had 
happened. His cheeks were flushed, his breathing hard. 

“That's just the way pneumonia starts,” Mrs. Gunnage 
predicted darkly. “I remember my niece’s little boy—he 
took down just like that.” 

Martha rubbed Tommy's chest with warm medicated oil, 
tucked him into her own bed so she'd be sure the covers 
would not be tossed off this windy night. 

“Emily Post’ gave birth to a lamb in the night. It, too, 
was a ewe lamb, bigger limbed than the twin lambs and with 











The Story §o0 Far 


The McGrail children are introduced to the reader on their 
Colorado ranch as they wait for their father to return from 
Denver where he has gone to buy sheep. There are four of 
them—Martha, seventeen, who tries to take her dead mother's 
place; Chatty, younger, crippled by a leg injury; Dakin, 
eleven, who plays the violin; and Tommy, three. The father, 
an aviator—charming but restless, not cut out for farming— 
and a gloomy housekeeper, Mrs. Gunnage, complete the 
household. Hank Dittmar, son of a banker in a near-by 
town, is almost a member of the family, though the McGrails 
mistrust his stepmother who considers Dakin a musical 
prodigy and wants to adopt him. 

Mr. McGrail returns from Denver with a pedigreed black 
karakul ram and three ewes. The children are charmed with 
the black sheep, and with the lambs which are born soon after 
their arrival. The care of the sheep falls largely to Chatty, 
as Mr. McGrail has agreed to fly to Dutch Guiana with a 
friend who has access to bauxite mines in a remote part of 
the interior. He soon flies away in his plane, leaving Martha 
desperately concerned for his safety. 





a karakul coat, blackly glistening. Chatty was happily ex- 
ultant. “If it had been a buck, we'd have had to market it 
this fall. Should we call it Emmeline, or Postscript? Why, 
we'll have a herd of karakul sheep here before you know it! 
When these ewe lambs grow up, maybe they'll each have 
twins, and maybe their twins will have twins, too!” 
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She called them all out to see how lively Emmeline or 
Postscript was. “But she hasn’t the manners her mother has; 
you ought to see her eat!" The big ram, Damascus II, with a 
proud, benign look on his broad black face, was looking over 
the fence of his pen at the three lambs frisking about. The 
wind was still blowing gustily; it slammed the gate shut with 
a bang and they all laughed to see the newcomer leap, 
startled, into the air and then race about the corral as though 
pursued by demons. 

Chatty had to telephone Hank Dittmar in Antelope to tell 
him about this new lamb, and ask his advice about the name. 
Hank promised to come out after lunch to pass judgment. 

Martha prompted uneasily, ‘Chatty, have him ask Dr. Will 
to stop off and see Tommy. Mrs. Gunnage keeps telling about 
her niece’s little boy dying of pneumonia.” 

Yes, Hank promised, he'd ask the old doctor to come out. 

Martha was sitting by Tommy's bed, 
mending the heel of one of his socks—the 
hole being about as big as the rest of it— 
when she heard the excited clack of Chatty’s 
crutches and Chatty’s voice, high-pitched 
with tragedy. “Oh Martha—Martha—come 
here. It was the wind that did it—come 
here—” 

Martha reached the door just as Chatty, 
her face twisted with fright and grief, 
pushed it open. “What in the world, 
Chatty 2” 

“It’s the littlest twin—the Second Star— 
she’s hurt so badly—I know her leg is 
broken. She tries to walk—if only she'd lie 
still! See, Dakie is holding her!”’ 

The story came out. The wind, snapping 
the gate back and forth, had caught the 
small lamb and broken its front leg, up 
close to the shoulder. Dakie put the lamb 
on the ground to show Martha. It was 
pitiful to see the little black thing try to 
hobble, then drop down in a struggling 
heap. 

“Isn't it awful?” Chatty appealed, trying 
to keep her lips from trembling, “and it’s 
all my fault. I didn’t shut the gate because 
it was fun to see the lambs jump and run 
when it blew shut. Poor little Second Star!” 
She took the lamb from Dakie, cradled it in 
one arm while she teetered on her crutches. 
“What can we do, Martha?” 

“T don’t know, Chatty.” 

‘Maybe Fred Schef would know how to 
set it. Would you go and ask him, Martha 
—he’s there in his field—and maybe he’d come and fix 
the lamb’s leg ?” 

Martha glanced into the room and saw that Tommy was 
sleeping soundly; so, urged by Chatty’s grief, she hurried 
across their land to the field where Fred Schef was driving 
six horses, drilling in barley. 


RED listened unmoved when she told of the lamb’s mishap 
and of Chatty’s keen worry. “I’m almost through here 
now,” he said, squinting expertly at the sun. “I figured 
on finishing by dinner time. You go on to the house and 
Til be in.” 

There was nothing to do but tramp the short distance to 
the big square house and await Fred’s pleasure to do the favor 
she asked. Fred's mother, his two sisters, Emma and Mabel, 
were all broad-shouldered, big-handed, plain-spoken people. 

‘We're about to dish up,” Mrs. Schef said to Martha when 
she explained her errand, ‘‘so wait and set up to the table 
with us.” 

Fred’s sister, Emma, added prosaically, “I can tell you Fred 
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won't be no help to you until he gets his stomach full.” 

So, at noontime, Martha “'set up” to the Schef table. She 
had never known such blunt matter-of-factness of house and 
people. There wasn’t a carpet in the house. Plain scrim 
curtains hung at the square windows without a sign of ruffle 
or tie-back. No pictures were on the walls—nothing except 
a big calendar on which were jotted down dates of planting, 
of hens setting. 

The food, too, was served in its plain and natural state. 
The boiled beef was just boiled beef. Potatoes, which had 
been boiled in their jackets, were put on the table in their 
jackets. There was no butter because Mrs. Schef sold her 
butter in Antelope; her butter paid for any seed they had to 
buy. A little chuckle crossed Martha’s mind to note that the 
dishes, even, were plain white as though a spray of flowers 
would be out of place in that unimaginative household. 





Nor was there any laughter or conversation at the table, 
except perhaps a shouted, “How'd your seed hold out this 
morning?” or “Better put that patched bridle on the bay 
mare.” Mealtime at the Schefs’ was a business of refucling 
and nothing else. 

There was one person, though, with whom Martha felt 
a sympathetic oe That was Aunt Mary. Though her 

ercale dress was faded and patched, she wore a lovely old 
lounts to fasten it. Martha sensed something wistful and 
starved about the frail little woman. She was no good as 4 
worker, Fred’s sister Emma had once explained. Besides 
having a heart that prevented her from doing heavy work, she 
“got rattled.” “She'd be just as liable to work sugar into the 
butter as salt,” Emma had told Martha that day without 
troubling to lower her voice. But no one could be deadwood 
in the Schef home. It was Aunt Mary's job to keep the mend- 
ing done and, in spare time, to knit. They had sent away for a 
hand-knitting machine so that she could turn out heavy 
woolen socks for the Schef men folks; and, if she worked 
hard and didn’t waste time by making them fancy, she could 
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knit some extra pairs to sell and help the family finances. 

The old lady caught at Martha as everyone left the table. 
“They tell me your little brother plays the violin so pretty. 
My, it’s been years since I've heard a tune on the violin.” 

“You must come over and hear him. Dakie would love to 
play for you.” 

“Yes, sometime,” she murmured, “when I don’t have to 
mend—or knit.” 

Fred Schef drove Martha home. He wasted no words after 
he had none too gently examined the lamb’s leg. ‘It’s a break,” 
he said, ‘‘and it'd have to be set and put in splints, and the 
lamb isn’t worth it. At our place, when an animal that isn’t 
worth doctoring gets hurt, we just knock it in the head.” 

Chatty’s lips parted in horror. “You mean kill our Second 
Star? Oh, but we couldn't! Don’t you see—” 

“T'll do it for you,” Fred Schef offered. ‘You're not out 


DR. WILL STOOD THERE, FOLDING AND UNFOLDING 
THE PAPER. “WHAT'S THE MATTER?” MARTHA CRIED 


anything, as you can still get something for its pelt. That's 
the only advantage I can see to these black curly sheep—that 
if anything happens to the lamb, you still have the hide.” 

Martha hurriedly led Fred on to the granary, ostensibly to 
ask him which plate was best for grinding corn, but really to 
get him away before Chatty “blew up.” Fred discussed 
grinder plates, then said, “I’ve got to get back to my field.” 
He glanced at the sun in a manner that said, “I've wasted 
enough time already.” 

Chatty was sitting in the between-way with the lamb when 
Hank drove up. The doctor's car had followed him out. It 
was not old Dr. Will, who had taken care of their mother in 
her last brief illness, but the old doctor's visiting son. Dr. 
Will had often spoken proudly of his son, Alex, and his 
feputation as a “‘bone man” in Chicago. 
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Dr. Alex Desjardines had a clipped, impersonal way, quite 
different from the friendly manner of Dr. Will. He thumped 
Tommy's chest, looked down his throat without telling the 
little boy about his gold fish, or finding any gum drops in his 
pockets, but his verdict was more than satisfying to the 
worried Martha. ‘‘No chest congestion at all. Just a cold. 
He'll be all right in a day or two. Keep him in bed, of course.” 

Martha walked out with the doctor. Chatty was still there, 
waiting, and now she waylaid them. “Doctor,” she appealed, 
“you know a lot about bones and setting them, don't you?” 

“I ought to,” he said. “I've been working with bones for 
fifteen years.” 

“Then could you set this lamb’s leg? It’s broken—see ?” 
Chatty’s big eyes in her pale and tear-smudged face en- 
treated him. She hurried on to say, “I can pay you for it. 
I've got some money in my pig bank.” 

The doctor looked amused—but only amused as his 
eyes took in the slim, intense girl and the bundle of black 
muddy lamb in her arms. “I'm sorry, but I don't go in 
for veterinary work.” 

“But what can we do? It can’t even walk—and it 
must hurt awfully—” 

The doctor shrugged. “My advice is either to take it 
to a veterinary, or put it out of its misery.” 

Chatty snatched at her crutches. Her eyes flashed en- 
mity at the doctor. “‘All right, then, we'll take it to the 
veterinary. But he lives twelve miles away. I just thought 
that if you were as good a doctor as Dr. Will, you could 
fix it.” 

Holding the lamb, she still managed to get to her feet ; 
then she angrily batted open the gate with her crutch, 
and climbed into the front seat of Hank's car. 


i? ALEX DESJARDINES stood watching the way 


she saved her right leg. “She seems quite adept 
with crutches,’ he remarked to Martha. “How long has 
she been on them?” 

“Almost three years.” 

He plied Martha with questions concerning the acci- 
dent, the length of time Chatty had worn a cast; asked 
her minutely about Chatty’s efforts at walking. 

“She's never walked since the accident—we could 
never get her to put her weight on that leg. She used to 
scream in agony when we tried.” 

The doctor's face was keen with interest. “I want you 
to bring her in to my father’s office and let me give a 
careful examination. To-morrow. You will be sure to 
come? Let me see if I can't get at the root of that 
paralysis.” 

Martha promised. It would be wonderful if, when 
Father returned, he found improvement in dear, prickly, 
tomboyish Chatty. 


It was long after dusk when Chatty and Hank came 
home. Chatty, the volatile, was in high spirits, quite 
proud of the solid splint bound to the lamb's leg. “He 

was a swell doctor, wasn't he, Hank? And he didn’t charge 
us. He said that, as long as we drove twelve miles to see him, 
he was willing to do what he could for the lamb.” 

The next day Tommy Tucker was so much better that 
Martha hugged him to her in a great surge of relief. It was 
hard to keep him in bed. Martha drew rabbits with long ears 
and short tails—mamma rabbits, papa rabbits, baby rabbits. 
She drew cats with short ears an long tails—mamma cats, 
papa cats, baby cats. “No, I can’t draw toads—all right, I'll 
draw a fish.” 

A stormy scene ensued when Martha told Chatty that Dr. 
Alexander Desjardines wanted to give her a thorough ex- 
amination. Chatty insisted that any doctor who couldn’t—or 
wouldn’t—set a lamb’s broken leg wasn’t much of a doctor. 
She didn’t want 4im experimenting (Continued on page 32) 
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GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, LAY A 
CAMP FIRE IN PREPARATION FOR THE EVENING CEREMONIES. 
SHAVINGS OF WOOD WHITTLED FROM STICKS SERVE AS 
KINDLING AND WILL HELP MAKE THE FIRE BLAZE WELL 


Photograph 
at right 
by Paul 
Parker 





ROCKED IN THE CRA- 
DLE OF THE DEEP! A 
GIRL SCOUT OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., LEARNS 
HOW TO FLOAT AT MAY 
FLATHER CAMP. SHE 
RELAXES WITH ARMS 
OUTSTRETCHED AS THE 
INSTRUCTOR SUPPORTS 
HER BODY UNTIL SHE 
GAINS SUFFICIENT 
CONFIDENCE TO FLOAT 
BY HERSELF 





HOUSTON, TEXAS, GIRL SCOU 
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\/? 1s. A HAPPY DAY 
for GIRL SCOUTS 


Swimming, nature study, fire 
building, handicrafts—each 
Ye contributes to happy times 
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AT LEFT: A HERMIT THRUSH, OR A DOWNY 
WOODPECKER? WHATEVER THE BIRD, HE'S A 
FIND, JUDGING BY THE INTEREST WITH WHICH 
THESE GIRL SCOUTS ARE OBSERVING HIM 


MAINTAINING A WEATHER BUREAU 
IS AN ACTIVITY OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
IN THE PICTURE ABC ’ 
ONE GIRL CONSULTS THE THERMO- 
METER AS THE OTHERS RAISE THE 
WHITE, FAIR-WEATHER FLAG. 
TWO IN THE PICTURE AT THE LOW- 
ARE EXAMINING 
MADE BAROMETER TO SEE 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 


GIRL SCOUTS. 


ER RIGHT 


IN AFTER A SWIM 


Photo- 
graph by 
Paul Parker 


LETTERS FROM HOME ARE 
EAGERLY ANTICIPATED BY 
EVERY GIRL AT CAMP. AN 
AMUSING LETTER IS OF- 
TEN SHARED WITH AN 
INTERESTED TENT MATE 


AT LEFT: THREE FORT 
WAYNE, INDIANA, GIRL 
SCOUTS WORK AT THE 
HANDICRAFTS THAT IN- 
TEREST THEM—WEAVING 
AND MODELING 











BELOW: A GAY GROUP OF GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPERS PAUSES FOR A _ NOSEBAG 
LUNCH IN A_ SUN-DAPPLED GLADE 
DURING AN ALL-DAY HIKE. BETWEEN 
BITES, THEY LAUGH DELIGHTEDLY OVv- 
ER SOME RECENT CAMP HAPPENINGS 


Photograph by Paul Parker 
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THIS LITTLE GIRL BLUE IS A MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
SCOUT WHO IS HAVING FUN ON A FARM. HER FRIENDS AT 
THE RIGHT HELP THE FARMER GATHER CORN INTO SHOCKS 


GIRL SCOUT FARMERS 


TOLEDO, Onto: All the campers came with 
the understanding that they would be able to 
swim in Camp Libbey’s new pool, but the pool 
was not completed until the last week of camp 
and the absence of swimming was a bitter 
disappointment. However, the staff, and even 
some of the farmers in the countryside, rose 
to the occasion and tried to substitute some- 
thing. We had a beautiful wheat crop right 
on our own camp site and the girls helped to 
cut and shock it, pile it into sheaves, load it 
on the hay wagons—eighteen farmers in the 
“ring” were there, so there were plenty of 
wagons—and drive the team around the farm 
and into the farm yard where they could see 
the thrashing. They were even allowed to feed 
the thrasher, and they got a big thrill on seeing 
the straw come out of one opening and the 
wheat kernels out of another. Our farm had 
the only grain elevator in this particular 
“ring,” and the campers considered it a big 
privilege to throw baskets of wheat into a 
machine and see it carried up and deposited 
in bins. 

Hay rides when the timothy grass was ripe 
were almost as popular. But the most talked 
of part of the farm was the stable. Every week 
each unit took a supper hike over to the farm 
and arrived just in time for the milking. 
“Snowball” was the one cow that “didn’t mind 
being milked” so consequently every one from 
the ten-year-old to the staff member had a 
try, and were more than proud when they 
really got*some milk. As a final activity the 
girls always turned the cream separator and 
did all the separating for the farmer that 
evening. 

This and the rather good tramping and 


GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY 








trailing program which we initiated—and which 
met with a great deal of success—were the out- 
standing program achievements from the 
point-of-view of both campers and counselors. 
Dorcas E. Jencks, Camp Director 


OUR BIKE HIKE 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN: It was fun to take 
our bikes apart and learn what made them go, 
and how to take care of them so they would 
continue to do so, but we were glad when we 
got them together again safely. Nine of the 
Girl Scouts in our troap had bikes and, wish- 
ing to know more about them, we spent sev- 
eral evenings at a cyclist shop where we 
learned much about a bicycle we had never 
known before. At the conclusion of these 
meetings we planned an excursion to Silver 
Creek Park, a natural park a few miles from 
town, 

Nine Girl Scouts of Troop Four assembled 
at a convenient meeting place with their 
wheels. A single file with a leader at each 
end was, we decided, the best formation for 
riding out to Silver Creek. 

We were rather breathless when we reached 
the top of the last of several steep hills, and 
our first view of the park did not tend to 
make us less so as the background for the 
whole park is Lake Michigan. Surely there 
could be no other background more beautiful, 
and the groups of cedar trees, the many wil- 
lows, maples, oaks, and elms make the park 
lovely. 

Anxious to ride again on the many interest- 
ing paths, we did not linger on the top of the 
hill. Depositing our lunches with one of our 
leaders, and the other accompanying us, we 
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TOLEDO, OHIO, GIRL SCOUTS ARE HELPING LOAD WHFAT ON HAY WAGONS 





started on our explorations. Over rustic 
bridges of natural cedar, in and out of hol- 
lows, among groups of trees, and to the lake 
shore we followed paths for one short hour. 
Then back to our lunches which we greatly 
appreciated. 

After everything was cleaned up in the way 
of all good Scouts, we had our usual good- 
night friendly circle, with front wheels touch- 
ing. Taps were sung and, with a parting 
glance, we left the park—one more happy 
party leaving a pleasant place. 

Bonnie Mae Ludwig 


CYCLING ALONG 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA: Do you want to 
have some real fun? Explore new places? 
Then plan a bicycle hike. I'd like to tell you 
about such a bike hike taken by several girls 
from our troop as part of the cyclist badge 
requirements. 

“Oh, dear, I hope it doesn’t rain, the skies 
are so cloudy,” Audrey remarked. 

“Let's start anyway,” Thompsie suggested. 

So we did start, with our leader, on a bicy- 
cle hike to a small town fifteen miles distant 
where we were to spend the night at my 
grandmother's home. Since we were plan- 
ning to sleep outdoors, we filled our bicycle 
trailer (a box on two wheels which we had 
made) full of blanket rolls. 

We observed very carefully the road signs 
telling directions and distances because out 
cyclist badge instructor had explained the im- 
portance of doing so. Due to the fact that we 
were pulling the trailer, we couldn't make 
very good time and became thirsty before 
reaching our destination. When we came to 

















a farm, the owner of which one of the girls knew, we stopped for a 
drink of water. (Of course, we wouldn’t have drunk any water un- 
less we knew it was pure.) 

We took turns riding the bicycle with the trailer attached so no 
one would get tired. In three hours we arrived at the edge of the 
village, only one mishap having occurred. Audrey's bicycle had five 
spokes knocked out of its front wheel from riding too close to the 
trailer. 

It wasn’t quite dark when we arrived, but the lights of the street 
fair which was opening that evening had already been turned on and 
the merry-go-round had started, its music putting us in high spirits. 
We hurried on to Grandmother’s. She had been expecting us—oh 
yes, indeed, because the savory smell of chicken and gravy came drift- 
ing to us as we approached the house. And did we enjoy that dinner! 

Afterward, we had loads of fun at the street fair. We rode on 
practically everything—merry-go-round, ferris wheel, skooters, cater- 
pillars. 

By ten o'clock we were back at Grandmother's, very tired and ready 
to crawl into our beds which had been made in the back yard. Of 
course we had canvas under our rolls, but what about the dew, 
Grandmother asked? We assured her that had been considered in our 
plans. We had brought along ground sheets, ponchos, and just plain 
oiled silk raincoats to lay on top of the blankets. 

At four-thirty Peggy awoke, and pinched me. We couldn't resist 
the temptation to waken the other girls. By five o'clock our blanket 
rolls were made and packed in the trailer. Then came the fun of 
cooking our own breakfast and preparing sandwiches for the home- 
ward trip. Each girl did her own particular kaper according to the 
chart we had worked out in troop meeting. 

By six o'clock we were on our way, quite proud of our early start. 
But when we passed the farms, the farmers were already half through 
plowing their fields. For some reason we made better progress going 
home, the trip taking only two hours instead of three. Perhaps it was 
the early morning air. 

I wish all troops might have a bicycle hike. If you do take one, be 
sure your bicycle is in good condition; plan carefully, taking every- 





SAFETY IS THE SILENT 
INDIANA 


THEIR BICYCLES ARE BUILT FOR TWO! 
PARTNER OF GIRL SCOUT CYCLISTS OF FORT WAYNE, 









TROOP ONE OF SIOUX CITY, 
A BIKING EXPEDITION 


IOWA, GAYLY SPEEDS OFF ON 
WHICH YOU MAY READ ABOUT BELOW 


thing into consideration such as route, condition of roads, places to 
stop, etc; be sure to pick byroads wherever possible to avoid traffic; 
plan your kaper chart and stick to it; know your signs and traffic 
tules. This is our recipe for a successful bicycle hike. 

Betty Marguardt, Troop 41 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities is 
published in this space each month. The writer, who is the Star Re- 
porter of the month, receives a book as an award. The Star Reporter's 
story should tell: What was the event? When did it happen? Who 
took part? What made it interesting? 


= OAKLEAF of Troop One, Sioux City, lowa 
has the honor of being named Star Reporter for August. 
Frances writes: 

“Of all the good times that Troop One, Sioux City, had 
last year, the one that stands out most is our bicycle trip to 
Stone Park. At 2:30 in the afternoon we started out, twen- 
ty-five strong, with nosebag lunches and spirits high with 
anticipation of all the adventures we knew lay in store for 
us. Our destination lay ‘over the hills and far away’ in the 
lovely, wooded region where we have our camp. Only one 
who has been in this part of the country can know how many 
hills there are, just a rolling succession of up-hills and 
down-dales for which we had been tuning up our bicycle 
muscles for weeks ahead of time. 

“It was a glorious autumn day, with just enough of a nip 
in the air to keep us comfortably breezed off, as one girl put 
it. We tried to keep together, singing songs like Grass- 
hoppers Three and Here We Go ’Round the Mountain, but 
it wasn't very long before the hills took their toll, and Troop 
One, like all Gaul, was divided ge? ayes tres—those who 
made the hills in high, those who puffed up, standing strain- 
ing on the pedals, and those who dismounted. But even hills 
have their compensations because, if it was hard work reach- 
ing the top, it was sheer delight to coast down the other side 
with the wind blowing back our hair, and with momentary 
leisure to drink in the beauties of an autumn countryside. 

“At just the right time we reached our camping-site, built 
a fire, and toasted our sandwiches. Never did anything 
taste so delicious. There wasn’t a thing left to wish for 
right then! In fact, we were all so contented that our captain 
would never have gotten us started home if she hadnt re- 
minded us that we'd decided to get back before dark. And 
having reached home, it was the last bit of contentment for 
tired but happy girls to regale their families with glowing 
accounts of the trip, to jump into hot baths, and so to bed.” 








FROM MY CABIN 


BY DOROTHY M. WESTFALL 
The Rabbit 


I looked at the little rabbit, the rabbit looked at me; 

He squatted hunched on the needles, I sat on a fallen tree. 

He nibbled a grass blade slowly and crinkled his stubby nose, 

His soft lips curled, he tasted the juicy leaf of a rose, 

His twinkling whiskers quivered, he watched with a round, 
black eye. 

I moved, the dead bark crackled—his powder puff waved 
“Good-bye!” 


The Chipmunk 


A pert little chipmunk, tail saucily flipping, 

From the door of my cabin came jauntily skipping; 
With a sharp note of fright in his voice I could hear him 
“Chip! Chip!” in alarm when he saw I was near him. 
Then I laughed as he jerked up his tail with a shiver 
And whisked round a corner, his hair all a-quiver, 

For the pouch of his cheek told that impudent sinner 
Had been in my cabin to gather his dinner. 


The Squirrel 


I wore my old shoes to be quiet in walking, 

And went through the woods without singing or talking. 
Down a dead log with his bushy tail whisking 

And his nose in the air, a red squirrel came frisking. 

I dropped down behind the green bushes to hide me, 

But he heard, and the sharp little fellow soon spied me; 
He dodged round a rock where the needles lay drily, 
And, chattering, ran up a tree very sprily. 

He scolded from one branch and barked from another, 
Then darted off home through the woods to tell Mother. 
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IS YOUR BICYCLE BUILT 


HAT a silly question, you may say! 
But of course it isn’t. The best 
cyclists to-day are those who carry 


along am unseen passenger in an invisible 
seat. Who is the passenger? A good fellow 
named Safety! Does he ride along with you 
when you go biking? 

Here it is summer, and everywhere people 
are taking to the open road. There are those 
who go on foot, those who go in automobiles, 
and those who go skimming along on their 
trusty bikes, discovering new joys and ad- 
ventures. Perhaps you, too, are the lucky 
owner of a bicycle, and ride your bike to the 
swimming hole, or when you go on errands 
for your mother, or to the library for a new 
book. Perhaps a group of your friends have 
discovered what fun it can be to travel farther 
than you can hike, to have a picnic, or to see 
new and interesting places. Perhaps you are 
one of the many people who know the joys of 
a trip where you have biked all day and 
camped in a friendly farmer's field at night. 

In their youth, your grandmother and 
grandfather probably enjoyed the great bi- 
cycle fad when the bicycle-built-for-two was in 
vogue; then automobiles were invented and 
bicycling lost out, but now it is back again as 
a well-liked sport. Biking has become the 
fashion! 

There is a new element in cycling now, one 
that was not present when Grandmother 
looked sweet upon the seat of Grandfather's 
bicycle built for two—and that element is 
traffic! The congested roads, the fast-moving 
cars, were not part of the picture then, but the 
modern cyclist must do something to counter- 
act the dangers of traffic—and that something 
is to carry along the invisible passenger, Safe- 
ty, of whom we have spoken. 

Are you the kind of a rider who makes 
motorists and pedestrians wish that bicycles 
had stayed in the gay nineties? If you ride a 
wheel, you have joined the great ranks of 
traffic-minded folk, and you are just as re- 
sponsible for good traffic observances as your 
father is in his automobile. If you are a really 
first-class cyclist, you will know and observe 
the rules of the road, you will be a good cit- 
izen of the highway, and with Safety to help 
you, you'll have more fun than you could 
otherwise have had. 

How can this Safety passenger help you? 
There is more to good biking than observing 
traffic regulations; you and your bike need to 
be friends, to work together, and you need to 
know how to take care of the bike so that 
when you go adventuring you will make a 
good team. Here are some points that a 
Safety passenger would point out. Can you 
check yourself with an “A” for each point? 


How Is Your Biking Ability? 

The first important thing is to know how to 
handle your bike. You should practice in the 
driveway, or in an isolated street, until you 
can start, or turn, or stop as you want to. 
Plan your biking trips in relation to your 
skill in riding; do not mingle in traffic until 
yOu are sure you can handle your bike there; 
do not go on long trips until you have taken 
several short ones. If you still “wobble,” then 
wobble in a safe place until the wobbles dis- 
appear. Remember that it takes practice to 
make the “first team” of any sport, and you 


There should be an invis- 


ible seat on your bicycle 
for an unseen passenger 


By 


CATHERINE T.HAMMETT 


cannot expect to be on the “‘varsity”” from the 
very first. 


How Is Your Bike To-Day? 


You may not need to feel its pulse, but 
there are other things that might well be 
checked. In the first place, does it fit you? 
Are the pedals the right length for your legs? 
Is the seat comfortable and steady? It will 
take only a minute to check it, and what a 
difference it will make in your riding! 

How about the tires? Have you checked 
them for air lately? Can you tell when they 
are soft? 

Does everything work right? Does the bike 
need a little drink of oil to keep it going 
smoothly? Are the brakes in good order? 

(Your bicycle repair man, or the salesman 
from whom you bought the bike, will be a 
good friend who will help you learn these 
things. ) 


How Is the Bike Dressed for the Ride? 


A well-equipped bike is the only one on 
which Safety will consent to ride with you. 
Have you a bell, a horn, or a siren? (And do 
you use it for signaling only?) 

Is there a light that works in front, and a 
reflector at the back, in case you are caught 
out after dark? (Are both the light and the 
reflector clean?) Some people advise white 
stripes painted across the back mud guard to 
help in after-dark riding. 

Have you a carrier on the back for your 
books, or your lunch, and a strap to hold them 
securely in place? 


How Are YOU Dressed for the Ride? 


A tight skirt or baggy slacks may be the 
cause of a tumble. Are your biking clothes 
comfortable, loose but not baggy, and light in 
weight? Are you protected from too much 
sun if you are going any distance? Culottes 
or slacks (clipped in at the ankles) are good 
riding togs, especially in the sun; a hat may 
serve you well, or a bandanna may keep your 
hair out of your eyes. A halter is a poor piece 
of equipment for a trip of any length. Have 
you an extra sweater for late afternoons? 

If you expect to be out after dark, a light- 
colored blouse or sweater, or white straps 
across your back will be a good idea. 


What About Safety Regulations? 


If Safety is to be a passenger, here are some 
precautions you will want to know. 

Traffic regulations vary in different local- 
ities. Do you know those for your town and 
State? Your City Hall, or State Capitol, will 
help you discover them. If you are taking a 
long trip, write ahead for regulations in the 
States through which you will travel. 

Here are some good rules to observe almost 
anywhere: 

Ride close to the curb of the road. 

Use bicycle paths whenever possible; avoid 

traffic as much as possible. 

If there are several bikes, keep in line, not 
abreast. 

Avoid stunt riding; “‘no-hands” riding be- 
longs in a Circus ring, not on the street. 

Obey traffic signals; stop at stop signs; 
watch the red light; move with the 
traffic. 

Signal when you are to turn or pass; look 
out for other bikes or pedestrians. Do 
not change your path unless you look to 
see that the coast is clear. 

Ride by yourself, no passengers on the han- 
dlebars. (Let Safety be your only com- 
panion!) 

Remember that pedestrians have the right 
of way. You can move faster and stop 
quicker than they can. 

Ride “on your own’; do not hitch on to 
trucks or other bikes. 

Walk and push your bike when you en- 
counter very congested traffic, or must go 
down a very steep hill. 

Keep your bicycle under control all the 
time, two hands on the handlebars. 

Watch out for street car stops. 


Going on a Trip? 

Perhaps your crowd is going on an all-day 
trip, or is planning a trip to near-by camps, or 
around a Youth Hostel loop. Good prepara- 
tions and plans will help make it a successful 
venture. Here are some points that will help 
—can you check off each one? 


Planning the Route 


Choose the route carefully, map it out ahead 
of time. Avoid traffic, main highways, con- 
gested areas. It is more fun on a side road. 

Plan your time so that you are riding in 
daylight. Ride after dark only when neces- 
sary. (Remember that the twilight hours are 
the ones when most accidents occur. ) 

Plan to stop and look at lovely hills, an in- 
teresting old house, a (Continued on page 33) 
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on her crippled leg. It wasn’t until Martha 
pleaded, “Oh, but Chatty, think how awfully 
happy Father would be, if you could walk out 


and meet him when he came home!” that 
Chatty reluctantly, but still resentfully, con- 
sented to drive in to Antelope with her sister. 

At the doctor's, Martha sat in the waiting 
room for a long hour before Chatty, fright- 
ened and shaky and spent, came out of the 
doctor's office. But Dr. Desjardines was jubi- 
lant and confident. He ‘said curtly to Chatty, 
“You wait in the next room, please, while I 
discuss this with your sister.” 

The discussion was mostly on his part, with 
Martha trying to follow his talk of physical 
hysteria, vaso-inhibition. ‘Do you mean that 
Chatty could walk?” she asked, puzzled. ‘But 
no one would be happier than Chatty if she 
could—she hates her crutches so.” 

“I see no physical reason to keep her from 
it,” he admitted reservedly. “Let me illus- 
trate. A man patient in New York, after a 
fall from a roof, was confined to a wheel chair 
for months, then on crutches for over a year. 
He couldn't walk alone—just as your sister 
can’t. But one day the curtains of 
his apartment caught on fire and, 
without realizing what he did, he 
took two or three steps to them 
and pulled them down and ex- 
tinguished the flame.” 

Martha said earnestly, “Oh, but 
Chatty isn’t like that! You're 
wrong if you think she is. She 
says the leg is dead now.” 

Evidently Dr.  Desjardines 
wasn’t used to having a young 
girl with troubled eyes contradict 
or argue with him, for his voice 
grew angrily insistent. “To be sure 
she'd have to have hospital treat- 
ment to get up the circulation. 
The psychology of it would enter 
into it largely, as well. If it works 
out successfully, I'll prepare a 
paper on it and read it at the 
meeting of the Medical Associa- 
tion.” He wanted to take Chatty back to 
Chicago with him; he would take care of the 
expenses. He would have to keep her under 
close observation and supervision. 

Martha got to her feet. “I'll—I'll have to 
think it over.” 

“But you shouldn’t have to think it over. 
Can't you see what a wonderful opportunity 
this is for your sister? Do you want her to 
go through life on crutches?” 

Martha felt weak and trembly as they 
started the car, drove home. Chatty burst out 
vehemently, “I know what old Know-It-All 
wants to do. He talked so loud I heard what 
he said. I hate him. I hate to have him touch 
me. Martha, he doesn’t care about me—he 
doesn't even like me. He wouldn't care how 
much he hurt me—he just wants to experi- 
ment on me,” 

“But, honey, we have to think of the years 
to come, even if it would be hard now. Don't 
we?” 

Chatty wouldn’t answer. She sat the rest of 
the ride across the wide sand creek in white 
silence. All that evening she brooded in a 
corner. 

But in the middle of the night Martha was 
wakened by muffled moans of fear and hor- 
ror, She groped across the bed to her sister. 
“Chatty—Chatty, you're dreaming.” 

Chatty’s thin arms tightened about her like 








TOMMY TUCKER 


a vise. ‘Martha—Martha—” she panted, “I’m 
locked in a white room. He’s going to put 
me on that table! Martha, don't—oh, don't 
let him!” She clung tighter, screaming in hys- 
teria. 

Martha shook her gently, wakened her. 
“Chatty, you've been dreaming. See, you're 
home in your own bed with me. Nothing's 
going to hurt you. Go to sleep, Sis.” 

Chatty went back to sleep, sobbing, “I'm 
afraid—so afraid—of him.” 

Yes, so many things were happening. The 
school at Antelope, which Chatty and Dakin 
attended, had its closing exercises. Dakin 
was on the program, and, though Chatty had 
only a minor part in a chorus, both children 
had to be made ready for it. Fred Schef had 
told Martha he would drive her and the chil- 
dren in to the exercises. Tommy Tucker had 
to go, too, and at the last minute Mrs. Gun- 
nage murmured drearily, “Dear knows, I'd 
like to get out of the house once in a while!” 

“There'll be room for you, too, Mrs. Gun- 
nage,’ Dakie said generously, not noticing 
Chatty’s gestures to him to keep still. 

Fred Schef, well scrubbed and 
shaved, came by shortly after 
supper, driving the shiny new 
car of which the Schefs were so 
proud. Martha said, “I was in 
hopes you'd bring Aunt Mary. 
She's so anxious to hear Dakin 
play.” 

“She had to finish knitting a 
sock,” he said. 

They went first to the post of- 
fice on the way to the lighted 
school building. There was a 
letter and package from New 
Orleans. Eager as they were to 
see the contents, they had no 
time before the entertainment. 
“Just as soon as we get home, 
we'll open them,” Martha said. 

The entertainment went off 
with the usual haltings, stam- 
merings, and promptings of 
stage-shy children. Only Dakin had no stage 
fright. Strange how Dakin felt utterly at 
home with an audience! Muriel Dittmar, in 
a flattering blue lace dress, played his accom- 
paniment. Dakin and his violin were en- 
cored twice. 

Mrs. Dittmar pushed up to Martha, mur- 
mured admiringly, “Oh, he’s a genius, that 
boy! Did you notice that you could have 
heard a pin drop while he played? He and 
Muriel are so remarkable together; each one 
seems to inspire the other. You must come 
in to-morrow, Dakin—Muriel has a new piece 
for you both to try out.” 

At last they were home again. Martha 
would much rather not open Father’s letter 
and package in front of Fred Schef—he 
thought them witless—but Fred showed no 
signs of going and they couldn't wait any 
longer. She opened the letter first—a nice, 
newsy letter telling of his flight down and 
how well the Tullamore had behaved. It con- 
tained messages for every one, and ended, 
“Everything set. By the time you get this, I'll 
be eating wild rice and fish in Dutch Guiana.” 

Dakie and Chatty were already tearing 
open the wrappings of the package. Each gift 
was received joyfully. The bulkiest one was 
for Tommy Tucker, a cowboy suit. There was 
no peace until they had put it on him—red 
plaid shirt, chaps, a vest, a wide-brimmed hat, 








even a black paper mustache that clipped to 
the nose and was always falling off. Father 
had sent Dakin a good-luck ring from New 
Orleans—Dakie had a streak of vanity when 
it came to jewelry. There was a lacy red 
sweater for Chatty. “The wind will go right 
through it,” Fred grunted. An envelope 
marked “Martha” had some bills in it. The 
box of pralines was for all. Fred Schef's 
hand kept up a steady motion, reaching for 
one. “I wouldn’t have minded his eating so 
many,’ Chatty said after he had gone, “only 
he just chewed them up and swallowed them 
as if they were bread.” 

“He didn’t even say, 
good!” Dakie added. 

The next day Martha drove in to Antelope 
with Dakin, and, while he was at the Ditt- 
mar residence practicing one of Schubert's 
waltzes with Muriel, she invested her present 
from Father in baby chicks—seventy-five little 
yellow fluff balls of activity. Dakin held the 
chirping carton on his lap while Martha 
drove home, and, even as Chatty counted her 
sheep ahead, so did Martha count her chicks. 
“Half of them will be pullets and we'll keep 
them for eggs. The other half we'll sell for 
frys this summer.” 

Two evenings later, at dusk, Martha was 
taking the clothes off the line. Mrs. Gun- 
nage’s back was “gone’’ again, for she'd been 
out that afternoon gathering dandelion, wild 
mustard, and lambs quarter to cook for greens. 
“They'll tonic us all up,”’ she said. 

A car drove up. Old Dr. Will got out with 
the afternoon paper in his hand. He walked 
over to Martha. A sharp premonition probed 
through her because his face looked worried 
and he had none of his usual bantering—not 
even for Tommy Tucker who came trotting 
up to him. 

He stood there, folding and unfolding the 
paper. Martha asked, “What is the matter? 
There is something the matter!’ Yet her 
mind was entirely on Chatty and Dr. Will's 
son who was so insistent on taking her back 
to Chicago with him. 

The doctor said slowly, “I just thought I'd 
better come out. Yes, there is news that isn’t 
so good.” 

Even as he hesitated, there was a rattle and 
a bang, and Hank stopped his car suddenly at 
the gate, tumbled out, and came hurrying 
toward them. Martha saw that his face was 
contorted with boyish efforts to keep from cry- 
ing. He said incoherently, “It isn’t true! 
Don’t you believe what they say, Chatty!” 
for Chatty had joined them. “You know how 
the papers are always getting things wrong. 
Don't you believe it, any of you! They just 
try to find things to put in headlines.” 

Martha heard her own voice saying, “Let 
me see the paper.” 

The doctor unfolded it, held it up before 
her since her hands were still loaded with the 
dry, fragrant clothes they had washed that 
morning. She heard her own lips reading, 
“Tullamore and two men believed lost at sea. 
Radio operator at Paramaribo caught what is 
believed to be its last message, ‘Lost in fog. 
Strong wind. Gas low.’” 

The smaller type explained that the plane 
had never landed at Paramaribo. Searching 
planes had been sent out, but had found no 
trace of it. 

Martha was shivering, Chatty was half-cry- 
ing, and Dakie looked white and sick. The 
doctor took the (Continued on page 35) 
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babbling brook. Half of the fun will be in 
what you have seen, not in how far you have 
gone. (Go in an automobile if you are after 
mileage!) 

Plan your route according to your abilities. 
Perhaps the first few days you will go very 
short distances, working up to longer ones. 
Consider the hills; they slow you up. 

Plan ahead for places where you may stay 
the night. It is a good idea to ask some one 
to drive you in a car over the route before- 
hand, that you may ask permissions and test 
out distances. 

You'll enjoy the trip more if you read up 
on interesting local history before you go. 


Planning the Food 


Take food for the noon meal that packs 
easily, that will not be spoiled by heat or rain. 
Wrap it carefully. 

If you are camping each night, buy your 
provisions for supper and breakfast as you go 
unless you have a car to transport things 
ahead for you. (A car may be necessary to 
transport blankets and cooking equipment, if 
they are not available at the camping place.) 

Plan your menus ahead, with a daily shop- 
ping list so you need not waste time on the 
trip planning. Buy carefully, day by day. 

Plan simple food, being sure that water and 
milk are tested and pure. Do not drink water 
“just anywhere” ; carry canteens if you are not 
sure; use pasteurized milk. 


Planning Your Equipment 


Include a poncho, or some kind of cover for 
rainy weather. 

Carry an extra camp suit, extra socks and 
underwear, toilet articles, your camera, your 
sketch book, etc., in a knapsack that will 
fasten on your bike. 

Plan a first aid kit and a repair kit for the 
group. 

Trips should always be taken under the 
leadership of experienced grown-ups; talk 
with your parents, or your troop leader, be- 
fore you make your plans. 

The Cyclist Badge 

If you are a Girl Scout, you will be inter- 
ested in the cyclist badge which is part of the 
Sports and Games section of the new pro- 
gram. You will also want to write to Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York 
City, for Standards for Bicycle Trips for Girl 
Scout " 


Other interesting safety and cycling mate- 








tial may be secured from the National Safety | 


Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; from the Cycle Trades Association, Inc., 
Chanin Building, New York City; and from 
the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
Northfield, Massachusetts has interesting ma- 
terial on equipment, trips, and camping places. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is interested to know 
about your bicycling trips; why not send an 
account with some snapshots to the Editor? 








If you wish information about starting 

a GIRL SCOUT TROOP—write to Girl 

Scouts, Inc., attention Field Division, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CORKING GOOD IDEA 


and a most timely addition to your “official accessories.” 


Returned campers are bound to be enthusiastic over camp menus and favorite 
recipes, and travelers at home and abroad are sure to have picked up treasured 
recipes of strange dishes. While "stay-at-homes,” knowing that practice makes 
perfect, have put summer months to good advantage perfecting the art of home 
cooking. Three good reasons why every Girl Scout will want a Recipe Book 
worthy of such prize dishes and family favorites. Pressed cork in golden tan, 
with cover design in brown, is used both front and back, and there are ten 
accordion-type compartments for everything from soup to nuts, carefully classi- 


Bs NM loa rcnicciccnentasetaeatvinicevencsindinmachbsnccioniewendebaaiana $1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
14 West 49th ‘Street 


National Equipment Service 


New York, N. Y. 


YOURS FOR KEEPS— 


vacation happiness, camp buddies, the "gang," thrilling mo- 
ments and awe-inspiring views. All those things which make for mem- 
ories. But memories fade—a good photograph, well kept, never! 











First, a Camera of your very own—an inexpensive one free of confusing 
gadgets, but completely equipped for instantaneous and time exposures. Folded, 
in Siem Be mH Oe CR ancicccesevccssescssscncenecsenssciones ascites ious a 


Then, to keep your pictures safe, a 
Photo-album—one with extra pages of 
white linen for sketchy or elaborate 
descriptions, for names and addresses 
and other interesting data. And 25 
sheets of heavy black mounting paper. 
The title is in gold on a green leather- 
ette cover. 11-6172 .................:.. $1.25 


A Scrap Book offers great possibilities 
to one with imagination. A running ac- 
count of special trips or everyday-life 
makes interesting reading when illus- 
trated with photographs, menus, pro- 
grams, ticket stubs and all such treas- 
RI OIE eis secc acne intnancaarterniicite $ .50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DINNER FOR EIGHT 


ing tones, “if this doesn’t harden, I can’t stand 
it. I’ve worked four hours and I'm nearly 
dead.” 

“Hit sho’ ain’t gwine harden, dough,” she 
said. “I reckon you best’er just make some 
mo’ fudge and use hit on top.” 

“It won't match my color scheme,” I said. 
“Nothing but white icing will do, I tell you!” 
And I began to cry. 

“Ef'n you gwine act lak dat,” said Aunt 
Susan, “you sho’ ain’t gwine never git dem 
cakes ready.” 

So I made some fudge icing and iced the 
cakes with it. When I had finished it was 
two in the afternoon, I had tasted sweet stuff 
until I was nauseated, and I still had to wash 
my hair and put a finger wave in it. That 
night when I crawled into bed, every muscle 
was aching. 

When I waked next morning, the house 
was suspiciously still. I couldn't hear a sound 
in the kitchen. I looked at my watch. It was 
eight o'clock. I jumped up and went down- 
stairs. The kitchen was empty. The cup tow- 
els were neatly hung in place, the 
stove was dismally cold. 

I hurried out to Aunt Susan’s 
cabin in the back yard. I knocked 
and called, “Aunt Susan! Aunt Su- 
san! Are you sick?”” What I real- 
ly feared was that she had died in 
the night, but a deep groan an- 
swered me, and some mumbled 
words. I pushed open the door, 
which she had barricaded with a 
chair, and went in. The cabin was 
so dark I couldn't see anything at 
all. Then I raised the window 
shades and saw Aunt Susan's face 
on the pillow, the left side so 
swollen that one eye was complete- 
ly shut. 

“Aunt Susan!” I cried. 
happened to you?” 

“Toothache, chile,”’ she said. “I 
ain't slep’ a wink the whole night through.” 

“I'll bring you some coffee and aspirin,” I 
said. “You ought to have waked me up last 
night.” 

“I sho’ hates it,” said Aunt Susan, rubbing 
her poor cheek, “’count’er hits de day fur 
de party.” 

“Don’t worry, Aunt Susan,” I said, “T'll 
manage some way.” Secretly I had my doubts 
about that, but I went into the kitchen and, at 
long last, as the King said, I got the fire go- 
ing. I took her some coffee as soon as it was 
ready, and some aspirin. Then, with a loud 
despairing groan, I faced the problems of 
the day. 

Even now, as I think about that day, I 
shudder. I mean everything I tried to do 
went wrong as things do in a bad dream. 
After breakfast was over, I started on the 
mousse which I had decided to substitute for 
orange ice for dessert. I skimmed a quart 
of cream and put it in a bowl and started 
whipping it. It quickly overflowed the bowl 
and I had to empty it into another and larger 
one. I was about ready to add the other in- 
gredients, when something dire happened to 
the cream. I mean it absolutely turned to 
butter, stiff and greasy. So I had to abandon 
my plan for mousse. I decided I would have 
to get some ice cream from a drug store in 
town. 

I put the guinea hens on to cook in the 
roaster and, at the end of three hours, they 
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were still practically as tough as ever. 
Tommy to the garden to pick peas, and he 





I sent 


stayed an hour and came back with a scanty 
mess, not enough for two people, much less 


eight. 


To settle my nerves, I left the kitchen and 


went in to set the table, using all Mother's 


best silver and china, and the cut-work ban- 
quet cloth that is never used except at Christ- 
mas. Cousin Emmie managed to get to- 


gether enough flowers for the center, and we 


put on the silver candlesticks. The table 
looked beautiful. 

“It may be a Barmecide feast,” I said to 
Cousin Emmie, “but, anyway, it will be nicely 
served.” 

“And that’s the main thing, isn’t it?’’ she 
said contentedly. She wasn’t the least con- 
cerned about the food. She never is con- 
scious of the practical difficulties of life. 

In the middle of the afternoon, while I 
was in the kitchen reading how to make 
Hollandaise sauce, some one knocked at the 
door, and I called, “Come in!’ I thought it 
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was the man who comes to read the light 
meter. But when the door opened, in walked 
Ken Murray, looking as spiffy as a silver 
dollar fresh from the mint. He stood there 
just laughing at me, because I really did look 
weird with my hair-all done up and one of 
Aunt Susan’s huge aprons wrapped around 
me. ‘Portrait of a Lady about to have a 
Dinner Party,” he said. 

“Don’t look now,” I said. ‘‘Go sit on the 
front porch, and I'll be out in a few minutes.” 

“I came to take you riding,” he told me. 
“Will you go? You look like you need a 
change of scene.” 

“You'd look like it, too,” I said bitterly, 
“if you had been through half what I have 
to-day. I wish I'd never mentioned a dinner 
party to anybody. I wish Mother was here.” 

“You wound me grievously,” Ken said, 
“seeing that I am the guest of honor. Chuck 
the dinner party and give us ham and eggs, 
my love. But first come and take a ride. 
Your nose is red with much weeping. No 
hostess should preside at a dinner table with 
a red nose.” 

I decided I would have time to change 
into riding clothes and ride an hour. It was 
a grand day, the sky was blue like a robin’s 
egg and speckled, too, with little white dots 
of cloud. The wind blew in my, hair, and 
we hit a country road and broke into a canter. 
You really can gallop your troubles away, as 
the song writer says. 
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Coming home in the late afternoon, we let 
the horses walk. ‘Feel better?’’ asked Ken. 
I nodded. “You look better too,” he said. 
“The red has gone out of your nose, into 
your cheeks where it belongs.” 

“You saved my life, Ken,” I told him. 

We turned into our gate and I saw, coming 
out of the chimney, a cheerful puff of blue 
smoke. When I went into the kitchen, Aunt 
Susan was there, a poultice tied over her 
swollen cheek. Though disfigured and at 
least a hundred pounds overweight, Aunt 
Susan really did look beautiful to me at that 
moment. 

‘Aunt Susan,” I said, “you should be in bed! 
Why did you get up? How is your tooth?” 

“Hit got easy, chile,” she said, “‘and I 
know yo’ ma would die eff'n we let dem 
folks git here and find nothin’ to eat. Im 
gwine fix em some plain vittuls, dough, I sho’ 
ain't gwine fix none ’er them fancy dishes.” 

“Just fix what you feel like fixing, Aunt 
Susan,” I said meekly. So she brought down 
a big ham from the smokehouse and cut the 
big, lovely center slices and broiled 
them. She made a big, fluffy casserole 
of spoon bread, she scrambled eggs, 
and made hot biscuits and coffee. It 
is marvelous to see how a good cook 
can turn raw materials into the fin- 
ished product without half trying. 
Cooking really can be a fine art. And 
right then I made up my mind to 
learn to be a really fine cook. That 
very week, I resolved, I would begin 
at the beginning and learn to make 
plain corn bread. By degrees, I 
could work up to sauce Hollandaise. 
Never again would I get myself into 
such a humiliating situation. 

Well, the dinner was a great suc- 





TOP cess. The slices of ham were pink 
AND and juicy, the fat on the out-side done 
SINK to a delicious crispness; the scram- 


bled eggs were the best I ever tasted 
and the biscuits were piping hot and so light 
they melted in your mouth. It was surprising 
how good such plain, wholesome food tasted, 
even to me. As for the others, not one of 
them lived on a farm, and they all acted as 
though they thought broiled ham was better 
than caviar. Ken Murray ate so much I was 
flattered and, at the same time, faintly em- 
barrassed. 

As for my cake—the cake I had labored 
ever and shed tears over—when dessert was 
served, everyone had already eaten too much 
other food to more than nibble at it. It was a 
blow to my pride, for I'd put real creative ef- 
fort into that cake, but I understood how they 
felt. I couldn't have eaten more than a bite 
myself. And I didn’t even wince at the gleam 
of anticipation in Tommy's eye as he peaked 
through the kitchen door to make sure there'd 
be enough left for him to have a piece after 
we were through. 

When we had finished, I went into the 
kitchen and gave Aunt Susan a big hug—I 
mean as far around her as I could reach. “It 
was grand, Aunt Susan, simply grand,” I said, 
“and you were just an angel to cook supper 
for me to-night. If you hadn’t come to the 
rescue, I'd have had to call off the party.” 

Aunt Susan bridled and tossed her head. 
She looked archly at me with her right eye. 
“Shut yo’ mouf’, chile,” she said. “I wuz 
cookin’ suppers fur company "fore you wuz 
even born.” 
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HAPPY ACRES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 








clothes from Martha’s arms, said quietly, 
“Come on into the house, all of you. 

They were all in the kitchen, stricken and 
trembling. Martha automatically put some 
wood on the dying fire, for Dakie’s and Chat- 
ty’s teeth were chattering. 

Mrs. Gunnage said with a heavy sigh, ‘‘In- 
deed, and he’s not the first—nor yet the last— 
to be swallowed up by the ocean.” 

Chatty turned on her wrathfully. ‘Don’t 
say that! You sound just like you were sure 
—yes, and like you were glad!” 

Martha turned appealingly to them. “Hush 
—both of you! Please, Mrs. Gunnage, don’t 
ever say that—don’t even think it. Mother 
used to tell us so many times to believe he 
was coming back. And now—if we didn’t— 
why, we'd have nothing—nothing to get 
through the days on.” 

(To be continued) 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH TREES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 








making friendly advances to this handsome 
kind of tree, you will notice that its leaves 
are the shape of apple leaves, but thinner and 
veiny looking. They have deep, sharp saw- 
teeth all around the edges. Buried among last 
year’s leaves of this kind which carpet the 
ground, you will discover a lot of little 
prickly, three-cornered burrs lined with silky 
fur. Maybe you'll even find a few dried-up 
nuts which have tumbled out of these burrs. 
These silver-barked trees grow tall and pow- 
erful looking, with limbs that reach out 
straight. You, or anyone else who is inter- 
ested, would know a tree like that, no matter 
where it was growing. And any tree book 
will tell you in a minute that its name is 
“beech.” 

Once you've started making friends with 
trees, you will naturally have some best 
friends among them. The beech is one of my 
best tree friends. Here are some of the reasons 
why: For one thing, it is easy to recognize 
because of its shape and its smooth, gray bark. 
Then it isn’t just a fair-weather friend. It is 
almost as handsome at other seasons as it is in 
mid-summer, though in different ways. In 
autumn, for instance, when the leaves turn 
gold and brown nuts rattle down through the 
limbs, a beech grove, to me, is a glorious 
place. Squirrels, partridges, and other wild 
things appear to share my opinion, for they 
gtow strong and fat for winter by eating the 
rich beech nuts. Beech trees are inspiring in 
winter, too. I like the way their strong trunks 
and limbs seem to defy the cold and the 
blustering winds. 

Besides, beech trees are sociable. Maybe 
you wouldn’t think of some trees as being 
sociable and others as being sort of aloof, but 
that is the way they are. I don’t think I ever 
saw a beech growing off by itself. Beech 
trees always live in companies or groves with 
others of their kind, and that seems kind of 
human, like people gathering together in 
towns and cities. Elm trees, on the other 
hand, are rather solitary. They are grand, 
beautiful trees all right, and I like them very 
much, but I can’t (Continued on page 41) 
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ARALLON with. 
PLETE FREEDOM 


Don't hazard hi success of a glorious summer by 
relying on hap rd or inadequate sanitary pro- 
tection, There is @ kind of VENUS Napkin for every 
occasion and need. Nothing can be finer than 
VENUS—the last word in quality and unquestioned 
protection. 






Real absorbent cotton in a softly knitted tubular 
cover (not paper folded into harsh gauze). They 
add days of freedom and activity to every month 
because they do away with the persistent irritations 
of harsh materials, the hazard of imperfect secur- 
ity, the annoyance of too frequent attention. 


VENUS Junior is a napkin created especially for 
girls and active young women. Somewhat smaller 
but having exactly the same fine quality as the 
VENUS regular napkin in the blue package — 
famous for so long as the best napkin made. 


VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE contains three 
full sized napkins compressed into a tiny package 
easily hid away in light luggage, or even the purse. 


VENUS PERSONAL DEODORANT 


A newly perfected powder for sanitary 
napkins. Effectively neutralizes personal 
odors and provides constant protection 
against irritation and chafing. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write Dept. C 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Makers of Finest Sanitary Apparel 











NEW WINGS ACROSS THE SKIES 


About twenty-four years ago, a_ thrilled 
and slightly scared man—the records don't 
reveal his name—set out on an adventure. 
He paid a fare of four hundred dollars, 
climbed into a plane, and was flown a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles, from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, to Tampa. He was the first, 
so it's said, to fly as a passenger in a com- 
mercial plane. 

Such a costly ride would seem hardly any 
trip at all to an airline passenger to-day, who 
can speed overnight from New York to the 
West Coast—or, in less than six days, from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong. And yet our 
finest transports will soon be outdated un- 


less new aérial giants which have passed 
their first test successfully, prove disappoint- 
ing. 

One of these ships of the air, our largest 
commercial land plane, is the Douglas DC-4, 
built at a cost of one million, seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. (There's a sketch of 
it in this column.) Its four thunderous mo- 
tors, of fourteen hundred horsepower each, 
can pull harder than a transcontinental loco- 
motive. Fully loaded, it weighs about thirty- 
two tons. Its builders say it will carry forty- 
two passengers—twice as many as the largest 
airliner to-day—from coast to coast in a lit- 
tle more than twelve hours. 

The other great plane, Pan American Air- 
ways’ new Boeing-built clipper, is even big- 
ger. It is a flying boat, first of a fleet of six 
to slide down the ways, completed. This 
behemoth weighs about eighty-two thousand 
pounds, loaded. It will carry from forty to 
fifty passengers (and a crew of eight) on 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific hops, and sev- 
enty-four on shorter trips. Scheduled trans- 
Atlantic flights may start next September. 

The very idea of a plane of this sort would 
have seemed fantastic twenty years ago. No 
wonder James H. Doolittle, an outstanding 
test and racing pilot, said, when he got a 
look at it, “I feel like a boy seeing an ele- 
phant for the first time!” 

Huge as this plane is, Pan American Air- 
ways is planning to build even bigger ships. 
The company is now considering proposals 
for flying boats which would carry one hun- 
dred passengers. 





By Latrobe Carroll 


Interestingly enough, engineers studied cer- 
tain big birds, such as the condor and alba- 
tross, when they began to design the large 
planes. These birds fly a long time without 
landing, in rough air. Studies of them gave 
valuable tips in the distribution of weight in 
wing areas. After all, birds have flown long- 
er than people! 


A PRICELESS “HEART” OF GLASS 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, in his solo 
flight across the Atlantic, demonstrated that 
he had mastered the workings of a man-made 
machine. Surprisingly, he has applied his 
knowledge toward the study of man himself 
—how his organs function, how his illnesses 
come, and why. 

Three years ago, while associated with Dr. 
Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute of 
New York, Colonel Lindbergh perfected a 
perfusion pump, or “glass heart,” in which 
animal organs are kept alive and actually 
functioning. Inside the pump, pancreases 
make insulin, and thyroid glands secrete their 
special hormone. Nutritious fluid is forced 
through the apparatus by compressed air, and 
has kept organs living for as long as an entire 
month. 

In the course of a recent lecture which he 
gave in Philadelphia, Dr, Carrel stated that 
nine hundred experiments had been made 
with the help of the Lindbergh pump. One 
of the hopes that he expressed was that the 
study of organs in action might lead to the 
solving of the challenging cancer problem. 
The causes which lie back of heart disease 
will be another- vast field for research, 


Wounds in the act of healing will be 
watched, and also the stages of inflammation 
as it develops. This method of study has 
been aptly called an opening of windows in- 
to life. 

Colonel Lindbergh and Dr. Carrel met 
eight years ago. They are now not only co- 
workers but fast friends. Dr. and Mrs. Car- 
rel, who have a home on the island of St. 
Gildas, north of Brittany, have recently se- 
cured for the Lindberghs the tiny island of 
Illiec with its nine-room stone house. 

Illiec and St. Gildas are close together. 
One or both may be the scene of surprising 
future discoveries, 
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THE MAN WHO BUILT A NATION 


A certain Bohemian peasant boy, restless 
at the prospect of tilling soil all his life, 
came to a fateful decision. He resolved to 
leave his father’s acres and study in a big 
city. History would have been different had 
he decided otherwise, for that boy was Ed- 
uard Bene’ (pronounced Benésh), now Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. 

True to his resolve, he studied in Prague, 
capital of his native Bohemia, which be- 
longed then to Austria. There he came un- 
der the spell of Thomas G. Masaryk, a leader 
in the movement for Bohemian independence. 
Later he went to France and, in Paris, turned 
still more enthusiastically toward democra- 


tic ideals. Back again in Prague, he started 
to teach and write books. 

After the World War broke out, Benes 
joined Masaryk in exile. When the Central 
Powers lost, the two men headed a group 
of Bohemian nationalists who went to Ver- 
sailles to urge freedom for their homeland. 
The group won—and the new Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was carved out of the old 
empire of Austria-Hungary. Within the 
borders of the infant state were Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Germans. The Slovaks and Czechs 
now number about ten millions; there are 
about three and a half million Germans. 

After Hitler's rise to power, trouble started. 
In 1933 Konrad Henlein, once a bank clerk 
and gymnastics instructor, gathered the Ger- 
man-speaking people together into a political 
group called the Sudeten German party. Hen- 
lein, supported by the Nazis, insists that 
ninety-eight per cent of this group wants vir- 
tual independence—an autonomy that Benes, 
speaking for the Czechs and Slovaks, has re- 
fused to grant. Seemingly it would mean 
the building of a Nazi state within a demo- 
cratic state. 

A bad situation grew worse until, last 
May, the little republic—it’s about as big as 
our State of Arkansas—became a_ storm 
center. A general war was narrowly averted. 

Statesmen of the League of Nations, when 
something difficult had to be done, used to 
say, “Benes can do it.” Now, however, he 
is trying to solve a problem knottier than any 
he has tackled. 

Can Bene§ do it? 
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TALKING PICTURES VIA THE AIR 


Television for the home—a hope so long 
deferred—now promises to become a reality. 
In fact it has become a reality in a limited 
sense. Television receiving sets are now ac- 
tually on the market in the United States. 
This may be taken as a forecast of regular 
programs if censorship rulings and propa- 
ganda regulations don’t tie up broadcasts too 
drastically. 

The new receiving set has been quoted at 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, which 
doesn’t include a sound attachment. This 
would cost another fifteen dollars, if not 
more. The screen of this particular instru- 
ment is, roughly, four inches by three, but 
the images thrown on it make up in Clear- 
ness for what they lack in size. 

As a foretaste of good dramatic programs, 
the National Broadcasting Company pre- 
sented, early last June, a scene from the 
play, Susan and God, in a room on the fifth 
floor of the R. C. A. Building in New York. 
That scene, “televised,” was reproduced in a 
small mirror forty-nine floors above. The 
synchronization of movement and voice was 
said to be remarkable. 

To date, American companies have spent 
about ten million dollars in television re- 
search—enough for rapid technical progress. 
In practical application of the invention, 
though, England is ahead. London, for in- 
stance, has nine thousand receiving sets in 
operation. But America may soon catch up. 


ARE INSECTS SMARTER THAN MEN? 


When inventors, with their submarines, 
enabled man to function under water, there 
was a human triumph! But the fact is, a 
certain sort of European water spider has 
been doing just this for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. He’s even been doing bet- 
ter than this; he’s been building his house 
under water and living in it. 

Recently the New York Aquarium im- 
ported six of these gifted creatures from 
London, and has promised that, as soon as 
they feel at home, they will be put on exhi- 
bition. 

This spider, when he dives, manages to 
carry air bubbles with him, attached to hairs 
on his stomach. He breathes this air as he 
spins a translucent water-tight house, fas- 
tened to an aquatic plant. The entrance to 
his home is through a hole in the bottom. 





When all is ready he swims up to the sur- 
face, time and again, and brings down air 
bubbles which he releases into his dwelling. 
Once he has established himself inside, he 
is safe from attack and ready to pop out and 
Pounce on any passing water bug. 

And he’s not the only insect that gets ahead 
of man at a war-time trick—as a party of 
botanists in British India discovered, a short 
time ago, when they went on a wild goose 
chase, hunting a strange and beautiful flower 
said to grow in the jungles of Assam. The 
“flower” turned out to be a plant-sucking 
imsect—the phromnia—so camouflaged as a 
lovely blossom that it fools even the birds! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
TOUGH JOB FOR A WOMAN 


“I never saw snow until I was in my 
teens. My first glimpse of pack ice was from 
the deck of a tourist ship.” This is Miss 
Louise Boyd speaking, the only American 
woman who ever became an Arctic explorer. 
But the first moment she “smelled ice,” she 
made up her mind that her career lay in the 
land of frozen waters. 

Her home, a beautiful one, is in San 
Rafael, California. Here she entertains charm- 
ingly, almost formally, when she is not an- 
swering the call of the North. 

She had already risked her life up there 
once, had shot some Polar bears, photo- 
graphed many more, and was planning a sec- 
ond trip when the world was shocked by the 
news that the explorer, Amundsen, was lost. 


Miss Boyd agreed to set out in The Hobby, | 
chartered at her own expense, to look for | 





him. She didn’t find him—no one did. Nor- 
way, however, presented her with the Order 
ef Saint Olaf, and France made her a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor. This was in 1928. 

In 1931 she chartered a larger ship and, 
on the east coast of Greenland, found an 
enormous glacier that no one previously had 
known was there. 

The real triumph came in 1933, when she 
made such a marvelously detailed map of the 
little-known ice fjord region of East Green- 
land that Denmark named that section ‘Miss 
Boyd Land’! She had enlarged our knowl- 
edge of the world. This summer she is mak- 
ing her sixth trip—to study currents. But, 
with all these achievements, she is still fem- 
inine, her favorite remark being, “I do hate 
a masculine woman,” 


WHERE NOTHING IS THROWN AWAY 


One of Germany's aims is self-help. She 
means, as nearly as possible, to be inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. This is in 
accordance with her Four-Year Plan. Where 
she lacks raw materials, she hunts for sub- 
stitutes and finds them—or, rather, her scien- 
tists do. The results of their labors are as- 
tonishing. A German gentleman dressed in 
his Sunday best is probably wearing trousers 
made of wood—and he'd better not get caught 
in the rain or they'll shrink a foot! 

His wife's dress, unless she’s in unusual 
luck, is also of wood, and cut short to save 
material. Her house slippers are of fish skin. 
When she has her hair trimmed, the barber 
must save the clippings. They are to go in- 
to carpets, or into felt for roofing. She may 
not have rubber garters, nor her children toy 
balloons. She must save, for an office col- 





lector, all rubber, all empty bottles, all bones, 
all rags. Such savings are prescribed by law. | 


And, by law, two inches have been docked 
from men’s shirt tails! 

To-day, in Germany, wood chips make si- 
gar, and flour may be almost anything. When 
the English lecturer, Colonel Stewart Rod- 
die, was being entertained recently in that 
land, his hostess said to him, “I'll now hold 
a slice of bread over the fire, but I’m not sure 
if it will turn into toast, or a fried potato!” 
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THE REGRETTABLE REGATTA 


she asked. 
thing ?”’ 

Lofty’s gurgling gasp had been the only 
sound he emitted. He was off on a run to 
the busy young man with the megaphone. 

“Say!” he shrieked above the considerable 
confusion of the water front. “Say—there's 
been a terrible mistake! I'm sailing the Sea- 
Rider, not—” 

“Can't make any changes now,” cried the 
hasty committee member. ‘What's the mat- 
ter—withdrawing?” 

“Yes—no—yes,” said Lofty; then, as he 
caught sight of Margie Olmsted still chuck- 
ling in front of the bulletin board, he howled 
a final, “No!” 

“Get going then,” directed the young man 
of the megaphone. “Snipe Class out. Gun in 
ten minutes.” 

“But I'm skipper of the Sea-Rider,” Lofty 
continued to protest. ‘My sister—’’ 

“Entries were posted exactly as sent in,” 
the young man assured him tartly. “Got to 
stick to those ratings now, or be disqualified. 
Regrettable, but—’’ He was off to attend to 
some other problem. 


“The smelling salts, or some- 





S° Bushy and Lofty, rather hysterically 

cheered by the Offshore Club, got away in 
the Sea-Rider—and it was Bushy who held 
the tiller. 

“We might just as wel! withdraw,” Lofty 
sizzled, ‘‘as to be shamed forever by getting a 
mile behind, or having you ram the committee 
boat.” 

“Shut up and be ready to break out the 
jib,” Bushy snapped. “The gun’'ll go any 
minute now.” 

“If I break out the jib, we'll go over the 
line too soon and be disqualified,” said Lofty 
icily. 

“I didn’t say break it now,” Bushy ob- 
served. “I said be ready to. Aren't you going 
to even fry to sail this race?” 

“If I could just get my hands on that till- 
er!” said Lofty between his teeth. 

The gun aboard the committee boat spat 
out its signal and fifteen little Snipes, gay 
with varicolored sails and bright water lines, 
all got over the mark at approximately the 
same moment. The Sea-Rider was not among 
the few left wildly trying to get under sufh- 
cient way to make it. 

“Well begun is half done,” said Bushy. 
“But you could have been a little snappier 
with that jib. You acted as if you were in a 
trance—same as you were when you filled in 
that entry blank.” 

“Never mind that entry blank,” growled 
Lofty, crouching ignominiously in the bow of 
his boat. 

“Blank,” murmured Bushy. ‘Yes—a total 
blank. Ah, well! Keep an eye on this youth 
next door, with his maiden aunt as crew. She 
must be his maiden aunt, don’t you think? I 
don't believe she’s ever been in a boat before. 
But he has a mean eye—I don’t trust him.” 

“Try and sail this boat, and stop jabber- 
ing,” Lofty muttered. 

“Sizing up one’s opponents is an impor- 
tant part of racing,” Bushy informed him, 
cocking her yachting cap more jauntily and 
gazing about at the cluster of little boats still 
close together. 

“When we spread out a bit, you and I are 
just going to change places,” Lofty stated. 
“See?” 

“Certainly I don’t see. You said yourself 
that the people on committee boats have gim- 


let eyes. We'd be disqualified like that!” 
Bushy cracked her fingers. “Be ready to tend 
jib sheet, I'm coming about.” 

“Don't you dare to come about,” Lofty 
spluttered. ‘Nobody else is.” 

“Just why I'm going to,’’ Bushy remarked. 
“They'll all hold on to this tack till they pos- 
itively wear the wind out. I'm going to make 
short tacks and plenty of ‘em, and steal a 
yard here and there. Ready about!” 

She put the helm over abruptly, and there 
was nothing for Lofty to do but scramble 
shamefacedly for'ard to tend the little jib. 
The Sea Rider had come about most unex- 
pectedly and ran rather perilously across the 
bows of several boats holding to the original 
tack. There were a few surprised shouts of 
protest. 

“That annoyed Maiden Aunt,” crowed 
Bushy, looking over her shoulder. “But we 
didn’t do anything against the rules, did we? 
We were on the proper tack to have right of 
way. I must remember the gimlet eyes.” 

“My heavens,” Lofty squeaked, “I only 
hope you didn’t do anything phony. For 
Pete’s sake, do more or less what the others 
do. It’s bad enough to have you—” 

“But if I do,” Bushy argued, ‘we'll all fin- 
ish in a huddle, the way we started. All these 
boats sail just about the same; a little orig- 
inality is the only way to get ahead.” 

Lofty groaned afresh, and clutched his 
head. The casual observer might have sup- 
posed he was feeling the qualms of seasick- 
ness—and, indeed, he was sick at heart. 


BUSHY’s originality, however, seemed to 
have the desired effect, for the Sea 
Rider was among the five that rounded the 
first buoy together. Maiden Aunt, as Bushy 
insisted upon calling the boat occupied by 
the angry looking boy and the bewildered 
lady, was still the most formidable rival. She 
kept edging closer and closer, almost forcing 
the Sea-Rider out of the prescribed course. 

“Trying to shove us out, hey?” growled 
Bushy. “Come on, brother dear—high, wide, 
and handsome!” 

She allowed the main sheet to rattle out 
smartly—the boom swung wide, and the Seu- 
Rider stood on her ear. As the second leg of 
the race was a run before the wind, this was 
quite in order—but the suddenness of Bushy’s 
action had nearly caused the Sea-Rider’s boom 
to foul the Maiden Aunt, so close was the 
other boat. The rival fell away abruptly, and 
Bushy remarked, “That'll show ‘em!’ 

“It'll show 'em you're as crazy as you look,” 
said Lofty. “Why, you nearly hooked into 
his stays, you loon!” 

“Wish I had,” Bushy said tartly. ‘Don’t 
trust him. Well, no way to push this dish 
pan any harder, I suppose, running free. 
Might relax.” 

She relaxed to the extent of putting her 
feet on the coaming and producing a handful 
of fig bars from the pocket of her dazzling 
blue slacks. 

“Got ‘em in Fairport,” she observed. “Um 
—hbetter’n Shep’s. Have one?” 

Lofty gulped. He was hungry and suffer- 
ing acute mental anguish. 

“No, thank you,” he said loftily. “The 
crew can at least maintain a proper dignity.” 

“Maintain away,” Bushy agreed cheerfully. 
“All the more for the skipper. Ah—how food 
does revive one! How’s the situation getting 
along?” She peered out under the sail. Three 
boats were ahead of the Sea-Rider. The 
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Maiden Aunt was abreast of her, and the rest 
of the flotilla was scattered at varying dis- 
tances astern. 

“Not at all bad,” commented Bushy. 

“Not at all bad’ is not synonymous with 
winning a race,” Lofty said grimly. 

“But I thought you had no idea of win- 
ning it,” exclaimed Bushy. “I thought you 
expected us to be a mile behind, or to ram 
the committee boat. Oh, if you really are 
thinking of winning, V'll make an effort!” 

“Give me that tiller—give me that tiller!” 
rasped Lofty. 

“Won't,” said Bushy. ‘Regrettable—but 
we'd be disqualified. Hullo, here's the second 
buoy! Last leg must be a beat, hey? Well, 
the Sea-Rider beats better’n anything else she 
does, as I remember.” 

“Not with you sailing her,” Lofty said 
firmly. ‘She needs intelligent handling from 
now on. Anybody can run before the wind.” 

“Sit still, can't you?” commanded Bushy. 
“You're as fidgety as an ape would be in a 
boat—you make me nervous. Now—she's got 
to give everything that’s in her. Come then, 
that’s a good girl! See nassy old boats ahead? 
Go catch ‘em!” 

The Sea-Rider appeared to take Bushy’s 
persuasions to heart. Falling away less than 
her rivals ahead and therefore covering more 
distance, she gradually diminished the space 
between herself and the three leading boats. 
The Maiden Aunt clung grimly on her quar- 
ter, however. 

“We have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with us,” said Bushy. “I wish a shark 
would appear and dispose of this oufit along- 
side.” 


N a sort of limp daze, Lofty saw that the 

three boats which had led all the way 
from the first buoy were now definitely astern. 
The finish line was not too far away. The 
water front—a blur of flags, a bevy of spec- 
tator craft—could be distinctly seen. The 
Sea-Rider was decidedly doing her best sail- 
ing. Lofty grudgingly admitted to himself 
that Bushy let her lose no way on any of the 
numerous tacks which this last leg necessi- 
tated. He was whole-heartedly busy with his 
jib sheet—lost at last, body and soul, in the 
excitement of these last moments—when he 
heard a sudden yelp from his sister. The 
Maiden Aunt, right abeam, was coming about. 

“You can't do that!” Bushy shrieked. 
“We're on the starboard tack—we have the 
right of way—you can’t come across our bows 
on the port tack! I know that much!” 

She knew, too, that the underhanded ma- 
neuver would send the Maden Aunt across 
the line first. 

“Come on!”- she screamed to Lofty. “A 
dead whale or a stove boat! Sit on the Ice 
coaming!”"" 

“You'll have her over!’ warned Lofty. 

“What of it, if we stop this pirate!’ Bushy 
yelled. 

Lofty sat, and the Sea-Rider heeled so that 
the spectator fleet could see half her bright 
green bottom. She lay over till her sail al- 
most flattened into the choppy water. The 
Maiden Aunt had persisted in coming about 
on to that unlawful tack. Her white cutwater 
was hurtling with boiling speed towards the 
Sea-Rider’s middle. 

“Fiends!” roared Bushy, beside herself 
with rage. “You didn’t think we'd give you 
the right of way, did you? We know the rules 
of the ro—” (Continued on page 4!) 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


BLOCKADE. Thought-provoking, incisive dra- 
ma. The tragedy of the peace-loving peasant in 
present-day Spain is made all the more forceful 
by the excellent acting of the principals. Daugh- 
ter (Madeleine Carroll) of man caught in the 
web of a munitions plot risks her life to help an 
oficer (Henry Fonda) of the people who is try- 
ing to get a supply ship through the blockade. 
Leo Carrillo is excellent as the officer's friend. 
An outstanding production. (United Artists) 


HOLIDAY. Young man (Cary Grant) engaged 
to daughter (Doris Nolan) of money-worship- 
ping father, finds before it is too late that her 
sister (Katherine Hepburn) is the one who un- 
derstands him. Good acting by the entire cast. 
An outstanding production. (Columbia) 


WHITE BANNERS. Well cast and directed 
screen version of the Lloyd Douglas novel about 
a school-teacher-inventor (Claud Rains), his 
tired wife (Kay Johnson), and a wandering ped- 
dler (Fay Bainter) who revolutionizes their lives. 
(Warner) 


Good 


ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND. A caval- 
cade of Irving Berlin tunes from 1912 to the 
present day. Tyrone Power plays the part of the 
band leader who introduces the title tune in a 
Barbary Coast cabaret. His best friend (Don 
Ameche) marries the girl (Alice Faye) he leaves 
behind him when he is called into the service 
overseas. The changes in thought, taste, and 
customs during the past quarter century are in- 
terestingly shown. (Fox) 


BORDER G-MAN. Courageous man (George 
O'Brien), sent by Washington, secures the nec- 
essary evidence against a gang of men who are 
smuggling horses and guns to foreign countries. 
Very good Western. (RKO) 


KIDNAPPED. Robert Louis Stevenson's excit- 
ing tale of David Balfour (Freddie Bartholo- 
mew) and his adventures with the outlaw, Alan 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Good 


Breck (Warner Baxter), his skinflint uncle, and | 
a villainous sea captain (Reginald Owen) has 
been given a lavish production. (Fox) 


LADIES IN DISTRESS. When racketeering | 
becomes rampant in a small town, its mayor 
(Alison Skipworth) decides it is time to call in 
outside help. She brings the town’s bad boy, 
now grown up, back from New York, and it is 
he who discovers the head of the gang. Good | 
action melodrama, (Rep.) 


ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST. S ug - 
gested by the classic ‘‘Girl of the Limberlost,’’ | 
by Gene Stratton Porter, this film is the re- 
freshingly unsophisticated story, laid early in this 
century, of a girl (Jean Parker) who longs for a 
better life than the one she is forced to live by a 
cruel and bitter aunt (Marjorie Main). Her 
sunny nature wins her many friends, among 
them a kindly collector (Betty Blythe) who buys 
butterflies from her, the unhappy bound boy who 
is worse off even than she, and an eager young 
lawyer (Eric Linden) who has yet to try his 
first case. Very good. (Mono) 


THREE BLIND MICE. Three country girls 
(Loretta Young, Marjorie Weaver, and Pauline 
Moore) decide to use their legacy to go to Cal- 
ifornia and find a rich husband for one of them. 
They pose as a wealthy society girl, her secre- 
tary, and her maid, respectively, and events 
don’t always take the turn they expect. Good 
light comedy. (Fox) 


TROPIC HOLIDAY. Hollywood writer (Ray 
Milland) goes to Mexico seeking inspiration for 
a new story and finds more than he expected 
when he meets a native girl (Dorothy Lamour). 
His secretary (Martha Raye) indulges a secret 
desire to be a bull-fighter in one hilarious se- 
quence. Entertaining. (Paramount) 


BORDER G-MAN 





KIDNAPPED 
ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST 


For description look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 








GIRL Scouts who want 


to earn money ! 


@ You will be interested in the new 1938 AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT 
SHOP PLAN if you belong to one of the thousands of Girl Scout 
troops which have been raising funds for troop treasuries. 


@ Do you know that during the last six years this practical plan has 
been used to raise approximately ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS? 


All this has been accomplished without requiring a 


penny of expense on the part of the thousands of troops using the plan. 


@ In addition to raising funds, 


the AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT 


SHOP PLAN gives every Girl Scout her opportunity to earn a one- 
year subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL without charge. Over 
eight thousand such subscriptions were earned last year alone! 


@ We hope this brief notice will reach interested Girl Scouts and 
their leaders, who are considering ways and means of raising funds 


this year. 


Why not write today to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 


West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. saying, “Send me details about 


the AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN”? 
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You will be handicapped if you don't 
include this Johnson & Johnson Official 
Girl Scout First Aid Kit as part of your 


regular equipment. 


Compact and handy, 


this Kit is packed in a cloth carrying case 
with a loop for easy attachment to the belt. 
Are you supplied with one of the other 
inexpensive First Aid Kits for the home? 


Get one today. 


Be prompt and effective in emergencies 


—"be prepared”. 


On Sale at National Headquarters 
or Your Druggist 


OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KIT 
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SELL CHRISTMAS CAR 





SAMPLE Spare on full ine ite for sam gar cs atonce. 548 
160 N. Washington Street Ss 





h! EXTRA CASH Queicy 


ik Ds : 
"a5 Earn extra money daily showing lovely 
low-priced Christmas Cards. Complete line Box 


FRE Assortments, Personal Christmas Cards, ' with 
Er me, at low prices, You make big profits, easy sales. 
n 


oston, Mass. 





Before You Move 


be sure to give THE AMERICAN 
GIRL six weeks notice so that we 
can change our mailing list in time. 
SIX WEEKS are required, because 
magazines have to be addressed al- 
most a month in advance. 

Be sure to mention both your OLD 
and your NEW address, so that we 
can find your stencil in our geograph- 
ically arranged stencil file. 
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iu JUST happens that many of the new 

books have the word “famous” in the titles, 
and that there are a few others which might 
well have included the word. For example, 
there is The King’s Daughters: An Intimate 
and Authentic Study (Dutton) by Lady Cyn- 
thia Asquith, a book about two famous little 
girls, the children of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth of England. You meet 
Frincess Elizabeth when she receives her first 
visitor in the person of the Home Secretary, 
who, according to the law of England, must 
be present in the house at the birth of any 
possible heir to the throne. At this, her first 
audience, she is alleged to have given a wide, 
wavering yawn. You will read how, when 
King George and Queen Elizabeth returned 
from a six months’ cruise to Australia, three 
tons of toys and other treasures, besides two 
live canaries and twenty squawking macaws, 
were loaded aboard the ship for the little 
Princess. 

Princess Elizabeth is very happy with her 
dogs and ponies. In fact, she loves horses so 
much that, when she was told she might be 
Queen of England some day, her response 
was, “If I ever am Queen, the first thing I 
shall do will be to make a law forbidding peo- 
ple to ride or drive on Sunday. Horses must 
have a holiday!” 

Princess Margaret Rose, who was born 
when Princess Elizabeth was four years old, 
was introduced to her sister as a precious pos- 
session. So you will read how Elizabeth said, 
“I'm four and I've got a baby sister, Mar- 
garet Rose. I'm going to call her Bud!” 

“Why Bud?” 

“Well, she’s not a real rose yet, is she? 
She’s only a bud.” 

The book is filled with intimate episodes 
and revealing words of the two lively prin- 
cesses who, like other children, are fond of 
their live pets, and love to read, sing, and 
dance; still, of course, their destiny demands 
an unusual amount of serenity, graciousness, 
and dignity. 

In Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
(Crowell) by Sarah K. Bolton, you may read 
of the lives of twenty-eight girls. None of 
these are princesses, but you will find authors, 
nurses, artists, educators, scientists, lecturers, 
and preachers. Some of the names, like those 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, 
and Florence Nightingale, may be familiar to 
you, but there are others, such as Madame de 
Staél, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and Elizabeth 
Blackwell of whom you may have little 
knowledge. After you have read these short 
sketches you may wish to find more of their 
experiences through other books. 

Biographical sketches of Lady Astor, 
Madame Cur‘e, and Madame Chiang Kai- 
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shek are part of the new material added to 
this book, for some of you may know that 
this important volume was first published in 
1886, and that, during the years, changes 
have been made and new, famous girls of the 
present day added. 

Lady Astor's biography is wonderfully in- 
teresting to read. Of her life after she mar- 
ried Lord Astor, she says it became, like that 
of Alice in Wonderland, “curiouser and curi- 
ouser.” According to British Law, when Lord 
Astor inherited his father’s title and was 
transferred to the House of Lords, his own 
seat in the House of Commons was vacant, 
and it was his idea that his wife should make 
a campaign to succeed him. Lady Astor is a 
good politician. This short sketch gives you 
an excellent idea of what some of her prob- 
lems were as the first woman member of the 
House of Commons. The following quotation 
gives you an expression of her political phil- 
osophy: ‘The more I see of life, the more I 
see that the only way is the narrow way and 
the broad view. . . The safe policy for poli- 
ticians and nations is not to do others, but to 
do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you. . . Things which are worth while 
are made only by great ideals in the hearts of 
the common people. . . It is hopeless trying to 
go forward when you are looking backward.” 

As Lady Astor and Madame Curie each 
were pioneers in their own fields, so Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek is pioneering as a states- 
woman in China. It is thrilling to read of 
her experiences. In January of this year a 
New York newspaper said, “The most pow- 
erful woman the modern world has known 
since Queen Victoria, this uncrowned em- 
press of four hundred and fifty million Chi- 
nese, is playing a desperate game on which 
depends the destiny of the world. She is really 
the Government, although nominally only the 
wife of the Generalissimo.” 

A collection of stories that will help you to 
understand China of the past and present is 
The Magic Spear and Other Stories of China's 
Famous Heroes (Random House) by Louise 
Crane. The author says the idea of writing 
the book grew out of a mistaken notion she 
had about Chinese children. She found that 
Chinese children love true stories of their 
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heroes, and that the Chinese theater is used to 
teach history and national ideals to people 
unable to read. Children are taken to the 
theater from babyhood onward; and so, the 
author says, it was not surprising after all to 
find that the great men of China are very real 
figures to the Chinese child. 

Yoh Fei, the hero of the Magic Spear story, 
is greatly honored in his country, much as 
Washington and Lincoln are honored in the 
United States. You will read many things 
here (such as the reason for the ugly images) 
that you may never have understood before. 
The second story, The Giant and the Rain- 
bow, tells what happened when the clumsy 
giant knocked a big hole in the heavens with 
his head; and then you will read how the jade 
became the Seal of Empire, and how Yen Yin, 
with his sharp tongue and ready wit, was as 
much in demand as warriors. These Chinese 
hero tales have plenty of fancy and humor. 

In Flanders and Germany there is a famous 
humorous character who dates back to the 
days before history. M. Jagendorf has written 
about some of the legends associated with the 
name of this character in the book Ty// Ulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks (Vanguard Press). 
You will be greatly amused by the pranks 
through which Tyll tried to help people see 
their follies, to act more wisely and justly, 
and so live according to the word of God. 

Each country has its famous authors and 
literary characters. There is a new edition of 
Famous American Authors (Crowell) by 
Sarah K. Bolton that will help you to appre- 
ciate the works of such distinguished writers 
as James Fenimore Cooper, Francis Parkman, 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. A second book 
that tells about famous literary families, as 
well as families noteworthy for a wide va- 
riety of reasons, is Famous Mothers and Their 
Children (Stokes) by Anna Curtis Chandler. 
It is delightful to read about a group of 
famous mothers, each the center of a home in 
which were born children who became famous. 
Some of these people were Saint Francis, 
William Shakespeare, George Washington, 
Napoleon, Marie Antoinette, Hans Andersen, 
James Barrie, and nine other celebrated pet 
sons. In each chapter you are taken back to 
the days in which the mother lived. 

Pasteur’s mother was not included in the 
book of Famous Mothers, but when you read 
Pasteur: Knight of the Laboratory (Dodd) by 
Francis E. Benz, you will realize how 1m 
portant both mother and father were in the 
development of the scientist who was to pfo- 
duce the remedy for hydrophobia. You will 
admire the patience and skill and courage that 
a scientist must have, as you read of the man 
who never gave up the struggle to succeed in 
his life’s work. 
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Her remarks ended in a briny gurgle, for 
just then the Sea-Rider did go over, sure 
enough. There seemed to be a gun at the 
same moment, and Bushy, her eyes full of 
salt water, got a momentary glimpse of the 
Maiden Aunt well on the other side of the 
finish line. The Sea-Rider was on the line 
herself, but unfortunately floating on her side 
instead of on her bottom, Bushy and Lofty 


“leaving the Sea-Rider first across the line. 
Get it?” 
Bushy got it. 


So did Lofty. He tried to 





minimize his own rather obscure position by | 


singing the praises of his boat. No one paid 


much attention to him. 


Later on, the two Ryders, in dry, borrowed | 


clothes that fitted somebody else, stood be- 
fore the judges. 
glittered with the various regatta trophies. 
“Snipe Class,” read the chairman—a very 
nice old gentleman with a tanned face and 








In front of them a table | 4 





BASS RANGELEY MOCCASIN 


Here’s the ideal footwear for all- 
round summer wear. The com- 
fort of a genuine Indian moc- 
casin ... plus smart style and 
sturdy construction. The Bass 















































































crawled up and clung ignominiously to her blue eyes, in white flannels and a yachting Rangeley Moccasin brings com- 
slippery whiteness. jacket. “Snipe Class, Family Race. Sea-Rider, fort and support to busy feet. 
“I told you so,” said Lofty, spitting out a Miss Beatrice Ryder, Skipper.” For camping. Canoeing. Hiking. 
good deal of Fairport Harbor. Bushy stepped up briskly. Her face was Sold by outfitters everywhere. 
“Couldn’t let ‘em get away wi “4 red 4 stermined under her damp hair. 
to aoe vere y tty, petond ga stingy th dase: sien “that vans Send inn Coe 
le Poor Auntie didn’t know what it was all there was a mistake—a regrettable mistake— nt es 
é Footwear for every purpose. 
he about, but that lad and his mean eye—what'd in the entry. My brother wrote it in a hurry. ASS & €O 
he I tell you?” It's his boat, and he’s really the skipper.” G. H. B ‘64 Main St pie 
to Well, this is a rather—er—conspicuous “But you sailed her, didn’t you?” asked Wilton, Me. 
eal finish,” gargled Lofty. “And your Maiden the chairman, while the judges smiled ap- 
Aunt outfit gets the trophy just the same, so I previngly. 
ry, don't know that you gained much by capsizing “Well, I had to,” Bushy explained, squirm- 
as the Sea-Rider and exposing us to public ing in her misfit sneakers. ‘They said we'd 
he ridicule.” be disqualified if we changed. I'm really 
gS “The comic element,” said Bushy, as light- only crew.” 
s) ly as she could. Her emotions were mixed. “But you were skipper in this race, weren't 
fe, Two or three power boats had by now ar- you?” demanded the chairman again. “And 
asi rived, and the luckless mariners were speedily you won the race, and under most—er—try- ix Ready for School— 
my conveyed ashore while the Sea-Rider was ing circumstances.” y~) (Clothes All Marked 
th towed off the finish line, out of the way of He held out the little cup. Bushy put her wy With CASH’S NAMES 
“4 the rest of the Snipes which were beating in, fists behind her back. (9 Soon time for school! 
after ; or > pier. ¢ , om 3 , f od it.” > Sai "It’s vet all clothing anc 
a - after another. On the pier, a completely I just sort of bluffed it, she said. It s school things marked 
unatic group representing the Offshore Club = my- brother's boat. He ought to take this. - with Cash's Names 
~ was leaping up and down to receive the con- “The mug has two handies,” urged the S ae. eee Soe 
testants. Bushy dribbled up the landing stage, chairman, grinning. “Can't you each hold on mands it. Quickly at- 
us realizing as she did so that her nautical at- to one?” ae saan 
a tire was running in all directions—slacks in- So they did; Lofty with hanging head and Cement {ane for marking shoes, hats, 
he to middy, and tie all over the place. The dragging feet, knowing not what to say. hing). Geder fran peur dar or” 
yachting cap was somewhere in Fairport It seems to me,” said Roy Bennett, when 48 Chestnut $.. So. Norw 
ae Harbor. they had rejoined their friends, “it seems to CASH’S wg Rg ex. Gramercy 
“ . “Hurray for the red, white, and blue!” me all this ought to make _Bushy a member Jris! Oder: Sead tte for one goon of your cum 
yelled the Offshore Club, after one look of the Offshore Club, hey? CASH} 3 doz $159 6 doz ‘52. NO-SO) 25° 
ee Bushy. “Hurray for Beatrice Ryder, Skipper, A flicker of protest raised itself automat- | BaSei 2% 2 3. Cement J 
ly, and winner of the Snipe event!” ically above the ashes of Lofty's pride. “Re- 
“This is no time for playfulness,” Bushy | member the age limit,” he reminded them. If you are working for the 
nd told them sternly. “I wasn't so full of salt “Though she might be a member ex officio. Reader B d 
of water that I couldn’t see that despicable Num- Strictly ex officio.” ; a e€ 
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fast, it would gradually become as thick as 
the bark on a butternut tree, since it is always 
growing up from the underside. Beech bark 
stretches to let the tree grow, so it doesn’t have 
a lot of cracks in it, the way oak bark does. 
Cherry bark and birch bark peel off in papery 
sheets, somewhat the way your own “bark” 
peels off when you get a bad sunburn. (But, 
of course, you’d never be the kind of person 
who would spoil the beauty of a glimmering 
white birch tree by peeling off its bark.) In the 
shell-bark hickory and other sorts of hickory 
trees, the bark scales off in broad flakes which 
make the trees easy to recognize. 

By the time you've become a real authority 
on trees, you will be able to name almost any 
tree in the forest by looking at its bark alone. 
Would you like a good tree to practice on? 
The easiest tree to recognize, that I know, is 
the sycamore. Any tree which has a dappled 
trunk, with clean white bark showing where 
broad scales of old dark bark are falling off, 
is a sycamore—or its cousin, the oriental plane 
tree. The giant redwood of California wears 
the thickest blanket of any tree in the world— 
sometimes its bark is nearly three feet thick. 

It seems to me that leaves are really the 
most wonderful part of any tree. Leaves are 
busy, thrilling factories, more important than 
all of the other factories in the world. Peo- 
ple, as you know, are constantly changing 
fresh, clean air into unwholesome air by 
breathing. That is going on night and day, in 
every corner of the world. You might think 
that it wouldn’t be long before the air would 
be so poisoned that we couldn't breathe, 
mightn’t you? That is just what would hap- 
pen, and in a hurry, if it weren’t for green 
leaves. The green substance of leaves (it is 
called “chlorophyll” by scientists) has the 
power to take impurities out of the air, and 
to combine them with water from the soil to 
form wood, rubber, medicine, fruit, and hun- 
dreds of other things. Nothing but chlorophyll 
can perform such magic. The next time you 
look at a tree, I would like you to think about 
that. And right then would be a fine time for 
you to memorize the last two lines, at least, 
of that beautiful poem, Trees, by Joyce Kilmer. 
They are: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 
“But only God can make a tree.” 

When I was a boy, I used to wonder how 
on earth a tree could go on growing and bear- 
ing fruit, year after year, when its whole mid- 
dle had rotted away; when squirrels and wood- 
peckers were raising families where its vitals 
ought to be. Maybe you have wondered about 
that, too. The reason is that the middle of a 
tree is dead, just like the ends of your finger- 
nails, and it doesn’t matter what happens to it. 
A very young tree is alive clear through, but, 
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as it grows up, the older, inside part dies. 
The livest part of a big tree is a ring just un- 
der the bark. Scientists call this the “cam- 
bium.” It keeps growing and_ stretching, 
year after year, bringing up water from the 
soil, carrying down food manufactured in the 
leaves. It is a sort of plumbing system. In 
summer, this juicy, slippery layer of cambium 
builds a ring of soft, live wood just beneath 
it. By August the ground gets very dry. Then 
the cambium can’t build large, healthy wood 
cells any more as it did in the peak growing 
season. The tough, stunted wood cells, 
formed in late summer, show as dark “annual 
rings” in sawed-down trees. 


RETTY soon now the leaves, which make 

summer so rich looking, will start turn- 
ing into “autumn leaves.” To me, there is 
something heroic about autumn leaves. A lot 
of people think that frost is what makes our 
forests light up with scarlet and gold, but 
Girl Scouts should know better than that. 
The real reason for the beautiful coloring-up 
of leaves is that the leaves know that winter 
is coming, and that they will have to die. I 
don’t mean that they really know it, the way 
we know things. But the ancestors of our 
deciduous trees (the ones that lose their 
leaves in winter) went through so many mil- 
lion winters that their leaves developed the 
habit of turning in their stored food, before 
the time came for them to be blown off. 
When the food in the leaves is drawn into 
the tree, the leaves become pale and empty. 
Only it happens that leaves don’t get “pale” 
in the same shades that people do. When the 
healthy green disappears with the coming of 
autumn, rich yellows, reds, and bronzes re- 
main to cheer our hearts. 

Observing trees, and learning their secrets, 
is a year-round hobby, but summer is the 
most natural time to make friends with the 
trees because they are most active then, and 
there are more birds and animals living in 
them. If you like to collect things, you might 
start a tree museum at your school, home, or 
camp. One Girl Scout I know has a fine col- 
lection of red-berried trees. Holly, hawthorn, 
cucumber-tree, spice-bush, and about a dozen 
more kinds of trees are represented with sam- 
ples of bark, leaves, twigs, and fruits, pressed 
between blotters, then mounted on sheets of 
heavy paper. Such a collection will be help- 
ful to Girl Scouts working for the Tree Finder 
badge. 

Another collection that would be especially 
interesting to make would show samples of 
trees in your locality which have fragrant 
leaves. Spice-bush would be an early arrival 
in this collection, I imagine, since its crushed 
leaves smell like ice-cold lemonade. Another 
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carrying so far, for the horn became fainter 
and fainter, and finally ceased altogether. 

Once she thought she heard it again on her 
right, instead of behind her. She stopped and 
listened for it. It worried her a little. If she 
hadn't imagined it, then she was walking in a 
circle just like all the people in books who 
lost their way. 

It was soon after that thought had come to 
her that she first noticed the ground was 
growing softer under her feet. After a few 
more steps, water oozed up over her red san- 
dals and she stopped again with an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

That meant she was at the edge of one of 








the ponds—possibly one of the big ponds like 
Long Pond or Hummock—though, for the life 
of her, she couldn't quite see how they had 
wandered so far out of their course after the 
fog drove in. But probably it was only one of 
the little duck ponds that are set down at in- 
tervals on the moors and, in spring and fall, 
are havens for flocks of wild ducks on their 
semi-annual migrations. 

She turned to the left—the direction away 
from where she fancied she had last heard 
Paul’s horn. If it were a duck pond, she 
could circle it easily. If it were’ Hummock— 
surely it couldn’t be Long Pond over here!— 
she might come across a rut road that would 
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candidate for your collection of aromatic trees 
would be sassafras. It is a common little 
tree, and very interesting. It has three dif. 
ferent shapes of leaves right on the same tree, 
Some of its leaves are oval like big, downy, 
apple leaves. Others have a deep lobe on each 
side so that they resemble tulip-tree leaves: 
still others are lopsided from having a lobe 
on one side only. There are a good «nan 
other sweet-smelling trees, but you will have 
more fun investigating the matter for your- 
self. Probably you can think of other sorts of 
tree collections, like Trees From Which Med- 
icine Is Made, The Oaks Of My County, and 
that sort of thing. 

The finest hobby of all for people who feel 
friendly toward trees, is growing them. There 
are several ways of propagating trees. The 
simplest is by gathering and planting the 
seeds. In the forthcoming October issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, I will tell you exactly 
how two Girl Scout friends of mine grow 
many trees from seed. But there are other 
ways, too. One of these is by planting “cut- 
tings.”” July is the best month for this inter- 
esting experiment. 

If you would like to create some new pri- 
vate trees of your own, cut off a few twigs 
from a kind that you like particularly, the 
way I like beech trees. These twigs should be 
about five inches long, of young, green wood 
which will snap back springily when you flip 
it with your finger. Cut off each of these 
cleanly, with a sharp blade, through a leaf 
bud. Snip off all leaves from the twig, ex- 
cept one or two end ones. 

Plant these twigs in a bed of clean, damp 
sand which you have prepared previously. 
This sand may be in a wooden box about a 
foot deep, or in flower pots. Sometimes cut- 
tings will grow right out in the open, in sand 
which is always moist as it is near a creek. 
However, your plantation must be kept 
shaded and well watered, or the cuttings will 
promptly wilt and die. If they are well cared 
for, though, many of these twigs will de- 
velop self-supporting roots of their own. 

Don't dig down every week or so to see 
how the roots are coming on. Don’t do any 
digging at all, or you will kill the tender new 
trees. Leave them rooted right where they 
are until next spring. If you can take them 
into a cellar where they won't get too cold 
over the winter, and where you can water 
them occasionally, it will be better. Trans- 
plant them to the permanent homes you have 
chosen for them, about next May. Almost any 
kind of tree can be propagated by cuttings, 
but some kinds root much more quickly than 
others. The black willow which grows in wet 
places is the best subject I know, and I sug- 
gest you do your first experimenting with it. 
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lead her townward, or to one of the scattered 
settlements along the shore where there were 
groups of summer cottages. 

The ground was marshier than ever, over 
here. The wet, sandy soil boiled up like a 
thick brown liquid between the red straps of 
her sandals, and at some steps rose above her 
ankles, Somehow it didn’t have the feel of 
ordinary, wet beach sand. Her feet had a 
tendency to sink deeper, and to be withdrawn 
with more effort. 

“I'd better try the other direction,” she de- 
cided, with an inexplicable sense of uneast- 
ness that was new to her in connection with 
the familiar island. (Continued on page 44) 
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“BALLAD BAGGING” 


in November when I've been terrified having 
to change from a rowboat to a motor boat in 
mountainous surf. You who are Girl Scout 
Mariners know how dangerous that is. At 
such times One puts one’s faith in the expert 
seamanship of the fishermen, forgetting how 
many of them have lost their lives by drown- 
ing. 

Once on the island, my companion and I 
went from one delight to another. We found 
ourselves in a typical fishing village with a 
litle harbor formed by the two long wharves 
which make a shelter for the boats. Several 
lay at anchor, one displaying a six-foot blue- 
fish caught that morning. Fishing gear lay 
about, with a beauty all its own, particularly 
appealing, I suppose, to those of us who have 
grown up by the sea and who realize the 
daily bravery of men who fish in deep water 
for their living. 

A number of women were sitting on the 
wharf and they came at once to welcome us. 
When we said we were looking for Mr. Ben 
Henneberry, old ‘Aunt Jane’’ linked her arm 
cosily in mine and took me to his house. Mr. 
Henneberry was out, but the lighthouse keep- 
e's wife, Mrs. Faulkner, invited us to her 
house. Here, when storms come, the waves 
beat against the window panes. I looked at 
the rocks surrounding the island and won- 
dered how they could withstand the incessant 
beating of the sea. At the breakwater, huge 
chunks of concrete have been gouged out and 
carried many feet away. 

We had a most pleasant afternoon at the 
Faulkners’ house. Mr. Faulkner, keeper of the 
light, sang for us and told us many things 
about life on the island. Other men dropped 
in and they, too, sang. We were taken out to 
see the nets set, and we were taken up into the 
lighthouse to see the lights lit. And, of course, 
we were given supper. It would have been 
unthinkable to let us return home hungry. 

Finally we realized that it was getting late 
and we must go. When we reached the little 
harbor, we saw a number of men seated upon 
a log and it occurred to me that one of these 
might be Mr. Henneberry, whom we had 


rather forgotten during the course of all the 
things that had happened. We enquired, and 
immediately a short, stocky man stood up; so 
we met for the first time the fisherman whose 
amazing memory was to astound me as the 
days went by. 

We asked him to sing, which he did with- 
out any tiresome need of coaxing. That eve- 
ning I heard his first song, and the other day 
I took down his one hundred and sixteenth. 
Mr. Henneberry is literate, but his songs come 
from memory. It is his proud boast that he 
needs only to hear a song once to know it. 
He sings one with seventy-eight verses, and 
he can recite it through without hesitation. 

Here was folk singing as I had never heard 
it before and never expect to hear it again. 
The setting was so lovely. At our backs was 
the island, with its seventeen houses looking so 
insecurely perched that a puff of wind might 
blow them all away; in front, the row of fish- 
ing shacks where the men keep their supplies; 
the waterfront with the gear spread all about; 
the log with the men sitting on it; the little 
harbor with its boats riding peacefully at an- 
chor, Further in, towards Halifax, McNab’s 
and Lawlor’s Islands lay, heavily wooded with 
spruce and fir in distinct contrast to the bare- 
ness of Devil's Island. Ten miles away at 
Halifax, familiar Citadel Hill, with the sun 
setting behind it, looked like part of a dif- 
ferent world, so unlike was it to the little is- 
land where we were. 

Mr. Henneberry’s song was a local tale of 
two little girls lost in the woods in their 
search for early Mayflowers. It is a story not 
unlike the one we know as the tale of the 
“Babes in the Wood.” It is long and tragic. 
As the islanders heard the voice they knew so 
well, they came to join us, creeping noiselessly 
up between the fishing shacks, perching on lob- 
ster traps and barrels. Occasionally old Aunt 
Jane would recognize a familiar line, and then 
her high-pitched quavering voice would join 
that of Mr. Henneberry. Islanders were torn 
between sympathy for the little girls in the 
song and pride in the singer, for the ballad 
singer is almost a god among his people. 
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After that, there were many trips to Devil’s 
Island, but I soon realized that if any real 
work were to be accomplished, I would have 
to go there and stay. So I made my home at 
the lighthouse keeper's house, and put in the 
busiest week I have ever known. Every morn- 
ing I would go to Mr. Henneberry’s fishing 
shack, where he sang while mending his nets. 
At that time I used my melodeon for noting 
the music. It was heavy to carry and often 
there was no one to help me with it, so I put 
it in a wheelbarrow and pushed it across the 
island, over little hills and down into tiny 
valleys. 

Early in the afternoon, the children would 
sing songs learned from their fathers. Later 
on, the Henneberrys would be at home and, 
in the quiet of their pleasant kitchen, work 
went quickly. 

The evenings were the most exciting time. 
There are only some fifty people on the is- 
land, and most of them turned up, filling the 
Faulkners’ rooms to overflowing. One song 
would suggest another and singing seldom let 
up for a moment. Usually the first visitor ar- 
rived at seven and the last one left at three 
o'clock in the morning. I was exhausted after 
the week was done, but I wouldn't have 
missed the experience for anything. The kind- 
ness shown me everywhere is one of my hap- 
piest memories. I grew greatly attached to 
the singers, who asked for nothing in return 
except the joy of sharing something they 
themselves loved. 

That was the beginning of the quest which 
finally resulted in the publishing of my book, 
Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia, pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. of To- 
ronto, Canada, It contains one hundred and 
fifty songs in all, and each trip in search of 
them has been a little adventure in itself. 

I will give you one song as an example. 
From the collector's point-of-view, it is the 
most valuable song in the book, being a riddle 
ballad. In very ancient times the custom of 
solving riddles was widespread. Often a lad 
had to solve a riddle before he could win his 
lass, and we are told that a girl once won a 
crown by answering difhcult riddles of State. 
In the Nova Scotia song, the child saves its 
life by quick answers to the questions of the 
false knight. Pretty smart for a seven-year-old! 
You may think the chorus silly, but the words 
are meaningless because, in the old days, this 
part of the song was a dance. So you may 
sing it, or dance it, whichever you like. You 
may even do both. Here is the song! 


FALSE KNIGHT UPON THE ROAD 

“Oh, what have you in your bag? Oh, what 
have you in your pack?” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the 
road. 

“I have a little primer and a bit of bread for 
dinner,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. 


CHORUS 

Hi diddle deedle dum, deedle diddle deedle 
dum, 

Deedle deedle deedle diddle, deedle deedle 
dum, 

Diddle diddle diddle dee, deedle deedle 
deedle dum, 

Diddle diddle diddle deedle, diddle dee de 


dum. 
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“What is rounder than a ring? What is high- 
er than a king?” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the road. 

“The sun is rounder than a ring. God is 
higher than a king,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. (CHORUS) 


“What is whiter than the milk? What is 
softer than the silk?” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the 
road, 

“Snow is whiter than the milk. Down is softer 
than the silk,” . 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. (CHORUS) 


“What is greener than the grass? What is 
worse than woman coarse?” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the 
road, 

“Poison is greener than the grass. The devil's 
worse than woman coarse,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. (CHORUS) 


“What is longer than the way? What is 
deeper than the sea?” 
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Cried the false knight to the child on the 
road, 

“Love is longer than the way. Hell is deeper 
than the sea,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. (CHORUS) 


“Oh, a curse upon your father, and a curse 
upon your mother,” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the 
road, 

“Oh, a blessing on my father, and a blessing 
on my mother,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. (cHoRUS) 


Added to these is a stanza Mr. Henneberry 
recalled after the book had been published. 
It should be the second verse: 


“Would you sit down and share? Or would 
you sit down and dine?” 

Cried the false knight to the child on the road. 

“I would divide my dinner if I thought you 
were in need,” 

Cried the pretty little child only seven years 
old. 


Since the publication of my book I have 
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And then, to her astonishment, she found 
she couldn’t work her right foot free. There 
didn’t seem to be any firm foundation under 
it on which to get a purchase. She struggled 
impatiently, and the foot sank deeper. 

“Wh-what on earth—”’ she said aloud, in- 
credulously, and pulled again. This time the 
left foot, too, began to dig in more deeply in 
the queer, slithery sand. 

It caught her off balance and flung her to 
her knees, the brown water splashing up over 
her skirt and smearing her arms to the el- 
bows. She was wet and puzzled, and more 
than a little angry now. 

Fog, filling her eyes and shutting out the 
friendly, everyday landscape; and underfoot 
this new, utterly surprising kind of ground to 
trip her and make her progress still more 
difficult. Floundering, her breath coming 
pantingly and her cheeks red with her exer- 
tions, she managed to get to her feet and pull 
the left foot clear for a backward step. 

The foot went down, with the unpleasant, 
sucking sensation one sometimes feels on 
the beach when a strong undertow from a 
receding wave pulls the sand out from under 
one’s clutching toes. And in that same in- 
stant, remembrance came to Sheila of old tales 
she had heard—and to which she had paid 
little attention at the time—of certain spots 
on the shores of these moor ponds where 
there were quicksands. 

No one seemed to know certainly just where 
they were, but they warned you, some of the 
older islanders, that they were there. The 
reason no one really knew much about them 
was probably because they didn’t cover any 
great area, Just tiny, isolated strips of sand 
which appeared to have no bottom, 

“This is—one of those places,” Sheila told 
herself blankly, and felt chilly fear begin to 
creep upward from her toes toward her heart. 

Somewhere she had read that people, 
caught like herself, lay flat on their faces and 
tried to crawl across the dangerous ground, 
thus spreading their weight as evenly as pos- 
sible. But the thought of putting her face 
down there against that quivering ooze and 


perhaps not being able to get up again, was 
too dreadful. Besides, that mightn’t have 
been really what she had read. 

She struggled again and felt herself sink 
in more firmly. The liquid sand had a curious- 
ly glue-like quality, she thought, her heart 
hammering. Perhaps this was the sensation a 
fly caught on sticky fly paper had when he 
struggled. 

She felt a little sick now, as well as fright- 
ened. The best thing to do was apparently 
not to move. If she just stood quietly, she 
didn’t seem to sink any deeper—or not much. 

Yet if she stood still, she’d end by sinking 
as surely as if she struggled. It would only 
take a little longer. But, of course, she re- 
minded herself with a flash of common sense, 
time was her best chance now. It didn’t seem 
probable that anyone would come by and find 
her, but the fog might lift, and perhaps she 
wasn’t out of sight of where Paul waited by 
the car. 


SHE drew a long breath and, summoning 
all the power of a pair of lusty young 
lungs, she sent shout after shout into the fog. 

She kept imagining that she heard sounds 
around her. Once she thought it was voices, 
and then that she heard Paul blowing the horn 
again. But neither time did the sounds come 
from the direction in which she believed she 
had left the car. 

The horrible sand was.creeping higher about 
her legs now, despite her most heroic efforts 
to stand still. And realizing that, panic 
gripped her. She tried to shout again, but 
terror seemed to have paralyzed her vocal 
chords. 

She never knew afterwards whether it was 
only a moment, or a much longer interval, 
but all at once she was aware of a cool wind 
blowing against her face, and that the smooth 
white wall of fog was breaking up into 
eddies and rifts all about her. Through it, 
she could make out a low ridge of moor 
straight ahead and, against this half-seen sky- 
line, the tilted silhouette of the gray roadster. 

This time she found her voice and sent a 
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gone on with the work of collecting. Life has 
taken on a new zest since the evening when 
I first heard Mr. Hartlan sing. 

Perhaps some of you who have read my 
story may want to go “ballad bagging,” too, 
Where do you go for your summer holidays? 
Off to the woods, or the country? There are 
lumbermen’s songs to find, and cowboy songs 
as well. If you go to the seashore, you may 
find an old sailor to sing to you. He may 
sing a song differently from the way you have 
heard it. If it tells a story, take it down—it 
might be valuable. If you see country dancing 
different from anything you have learned, take 
that down, too. Master the music, if you can, 
If not, get some musical friend to help you, 
It is really more fun to work with somebody 
because then you can share the excitement 
when you've made a “find.” Most folk arts 
are beautiful and folk tales very interesting. 

If you do collect, one thought I would leave 
with you. Folk singers are proud. To be suc- 
cessful, you must be able to put yourself in 
their place, and always be thoughtful and po- 


- lite to them. Folk songs are a happy addition 


to life, whether you collect them, or just sing 
them as you meet together in groups. I wish 
you a merry time with your minstrelsy! 
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wild shriek of “Paul, Paul, help!” ringing 
across the intervening distance. 

It must have reached the car, for the next 
instant, strong and reassuring, the blare of the 
roadster’s horn answered her. She couldn't 
see Paul, but perhaps he was on the car's far 
side. 

Even if he didn’t know, being a stranger to 
the island, about those deadly quicksands, he 
had heard her and must know that she was in 
trouble of some kind. And if the fog con- 
tinued to lift— 

Hope surged up warmingly. If only Paul 
had seen as well as heard her, he would know 
in which direction to reach her. It didn’t look 
so awfully far to the car. Perhaps he could 
get to her, somehow, with the aid of his 
crutches—in time. 

And then, inexorably, maddeningly, the fog 
settled down more densely than before, and 
the cheering wind dropped with it. Sheila 
stood staring with horrified eyes at the thick- 
ening whiteness, and a cry burst from her 
lips. Despair touched her with an icy chill 
that was as actual as the clammy touch of the 
fog itself against her flesh. 

Somehow the minutes crawled by—she had 
no way of measuring time. There was a ring- 
ing in her ears, and flashes of dizziness kept 
recurring before her eyes, making the fog 
seem always on the edge of separating again. 

The sand had reached her knees now, and 
from there down to the toes of the foolish, 
gay, red sandals, she had lost all sense of feel- 
ing. Her brain felt numb, too, incapable of 
coherent thinking. Once she said gravely 
aloud, “This is the way you feel in night- 
mares. Perhaps I'm dreaming it all!” And 
shut her eyes, childishly, trying to will a fa- 
miliar waking. Her own cheerful, chintz-hung 
room, with the early morning sunlight pout- 
ing in at the wide east window that faced the 
sea—it would be like that when she opened 
them again, just as it had been, dozens of 
times in the past, when she had waked from 
equally terrifying dreams. j 

She opened her eyes abruptly at the im 
pact of something (Continued on page 46) 
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HELPFUL IN A GIRL’S LIFE 


$t. PETERSBURG, FLoripA: It is the least I can 
do to write and tell you how I appreciate our 
magazine and also enjoy it. I like the jokes, 
and the articles on things that are helpful in 
a girl's life. The stories are interesting and 
are along a girl's line of thoughts. I take my 
magazine to school and the other gir!s read it. 

I saw that a girl wrote from Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania, the town where I used to live. 
That makes the world seem small. 

Deborah Stansbury 


WHAT OTHER GIRLS ARE DOING 


Emporia, KANSAS: I am interested in all of 
the good looks and etiquette articles, and I 
like the stories about Bushy and Lofty, the 
F. A. D's (by the way, where have they been 
lately?), and Phyl and Meg, the very best of 
the stories. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts is my very 
favorite thing in the whole magazine. I like 
it so well because it relates true experiences 
of girls all over the world and gives one an 
idea of ‘what other girls are doing. 

My life’s ambition is to be an adviser like 
Beatrice Pierce and Hazel Rawson Cades. I 
am only fourteen years old so I have a long 
time to wait, but I want to do something 
about it while I am waiting. Keep up your 
good work, AMERICAN GIRL! 

Elizabeth Raymond 


OUR YOUNGEST FRIEND 


Wuir— Haven, PENNSYLVANIA: I was very 
much pleased when my Aunt Elizabeth gave 
me a subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL. I 
have found it very interesting, for I especially 
like mystery stories and also funny ones. 

My favorite hobby is reading. I like to read 
the jokes and A Penny for Your Thoughts. 

We have a baby by the name of Jimmy in 
our home. He was a year old on March 
twenty-fourth. He is very bright and enjoys 
looking at pictures. Jimmy likes to talk about 
them, too. He likes this month's issue very 
much. 

I hope every girl enjoys this magazine as 
much as I do, and I hope I can take it for 
Many years to come. 

Betty Rue Richards 


THE REASON WHY 


Detroir, MICHIGAN: The library of the 
school I attend is supplied with THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL every month. Before I subscribed 
for it, 1 used to always spend my time reading 
this wonderful magazine. Now, although I 
have only received three issues, I feel tempted 





to write and tell you why I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

For one thing it helps me with my school 
work. The interesting articles supply excellent 
information for reports. 

The stories are also grand, every one of 
them, especially those about Midge, Bushy, 
and Lofty, and Betty Bliss. I was very sorry 
to hear of the death of Ellis Parker Butler for 
I shall miss Betty Bliss and her pals. 

In Step with the Times is very helpful in 
keeping in touch with the interesting incidents 
that happen in the world. 

The work of many excellent artists ap- 
pears in the magazine. The ones whose pic- 
tures I enjoy the most are S. Wendell Camp- 
bell, (everyone seems to like her) Leslie Tur- 
ner, and Orson Lowell. 

I shall never regret that I spent my Christ- 
ma$S money on a two-year subscription for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

Hazel Berge 


FROM LENORA WEBER'S DAUGHTER 


Denver, CoLtorapo: As my mother has 
written for THE AMERICAN GIRL for many 
years, I think it is about time that I should 
write and tell you how much I enjoy it. 

My favorite stories, outside of my mother's, 
are the ones about Bushy and Lofty, and the 
Midge and Adele series. Of course every story 
is read and enjoyed, but those are my favorites. 

The first place I usually turn to is the 
Penny for Your Thoughts page. I do so love 
to read others’ opinions on this magazine. 

Rosemary Weber 


IN THE HOSPITAL 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: Having been in 
bed for almost four months, I can tell you 
how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GiRL. In 
the hospital it brought me many hours of 
pleasure and comfort, not to mention how 
much I enjoy it at home. I can scarcely wait 
from one month to another to receive my 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

I like everything about it and remain its 
friend. 

Mercedes Parsons 


A MOTHER-DAUGHTER BANQUET 


GRANVILLE, NEw YorK: 
ceiving THE AMERICAN GiRL for almost two 
years now, and before I subscribed to it, I 
used to go to the public library to read it. 

I belong to the only Girl Scout troop in our 
town, and I was the first leader of the Squir- 
rel Patrol. Several months ago, our troop 
sponsored a Mother-Daughter banquet. The 
supper was served on tables where the trefoil 


I have been re-’ 


was outlined in green on a white tablecloth. 
Girl Scout napkins were used. After supper, 
the Girl Scouts demonstrated to their mothers 
some of the things they had been doing. 
Thank you for our wonderful magazine 
which my sister and I both enjoy. 
Eileen Frances Daly 


A RUN FOR IT 


WILLISTON, NortH Dakota: My sister Mar- 
jorie and I receive THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
both of us like it very much. I enjoy it espe- 
cially. Whenever we get a new issue, Daddy 
usually puts it on the table and we make a run 
for it. I usually get it, too! 

Jean Epler 


AN AMERICAN GIRL LIBRARY 


West SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: I have 
just started taking THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
I think it is a grand magazine. I found it 
through a friend. 

I have been a Girl Scout for about a year. 
Our troop has just started a library of AMER- 
ICAN GIRL magazines. 

Joan Warriner 


FAVORITES 


Cumap Bo.ivar, VENEZUELA: I started tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL in January, 1938, 
and I think it is tops. Never, never leave out 
a Midge story—and those Bushy and Lofty 
stories are swell, too. I like the jokes, and 
When Stamps Are Your Hobby as 1 am a 
stamp collector. 

I am a little girl ten years old and I live at 
present in Venezuela, South America, but my 
real home is the United States. I go to a 
girls’ school where they speak only Spanish, 
and I speak Spanish very well. I am also 
studying French. My mother, little brother, 
and myself have been here six months, but my 
father has been here longer. 


Carol Alexander 
AMERICAN GIRL CONTESTS 


DayTon, Ono: One day my girl friend 
brought her copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL to 
school. I was so interested in it, I asked her 
if I might borrow it. She told me she thought 
I would like it, and I did. I showed it to my 
mother and the next month, for my birthday, 
she gave it to me. I have taken it ever since. 

The lovely pictures in the American Paint- 
ers Series interest me very much; and I am 
anxious to try our new contest, because it 
sounds as if it would be fun. I enjoy AMER- 
ICAN GIRL contests. 

Carolyn R. Kearns 
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FOG ON THE MOORS 


hard against her shoulder. Not five feet away, 
Paul was kneeling on the firmer sand of a 
small ledge above the pond’s edge, holding by 
one hand to a dwarf pine and with the other 
reaching the handle of his crutch to her. 

“Snap out of it, Sheila,’ his agonized voice 
came to her. “Pull yourself together and do 
what I tell you.” He tapped her harder with 
the crutch, and the faint sting of the blow 
jerked her back into the emergency of the 
present. 

He went on, spacing his words to be sure 
she caught each one, “Take hold of my 
crutch with both hands, and then lie down— 
flat—on the sand. This pine will give me a 
purchase to pull against, but you'll have to 
help all you can.” 

Sheila grasped the handle with the grip of 
a drowning person on a life line, but she hes- 
itated for a shuddering instant before obey- 
ing his order to lie flat on the treacherous sand 
of whose strength she had already had such 
sinister proof. 


Pat however, impatient of delay, gave a 

tug on his end of the crutch and, with a 
gasp, she found herself lying face down in 
shallow water which bubbled up from the 
sand under her weight. 

It was slow going at first, but, inch by inch, 
their combined pull gained against the pull of 
the quicksands. Tugging at the crutch Paul 
held so steadily with the sturdy pine’s help, 
Sheila half dragged herself, half was dragged, 
panting, across the five feet of dangerous 
ground that separated her from the ledge 
and safety. 

It was not until then that they became 


THE HOUSE 
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that used to sparkle, but not any more. Take 
them out to the kitchen and wash them in 
clean, sudsy water, not too hot; rinse and dry 
them quickly with a clean linen towel. They 
will be like new again. 

And now for the furniture. Are there 
streaks and a general dullness, or does the 
wood have the lovely shimmer that comes 
from proper care and polishing? When fur- 
niture is really dirty, make a bowl of soap 
suds (use the kind of soap you use for your 
best silk stockings), wring out a clean cloth 
in the suds, and wash the furniture. Then 
finish with a light application of furniture 
polish. The typical amateur uses too much 
polish and not enough “elbow grease.” Be 
sparing of the polish and follow directions on 
the bottle. Always rub with the grain of the 
wood, never round and round. And always 
use a clean, soft cloth, free from grit and 
dust. 


IN YOUR own room, you may freshen up the 

appearance of things in a variety of ways. 
You may (for example) get a roll of pretty 
wall paper, and, with paste and scissors, cover 
a shabby scrap basket, or a faded lamp shade. 
Or you may cut out a running border and glue 
it onto a board to make a valance for your 
draperies. If your furniture is rather the 
worse for wear, you may even succeed in re- 
finishing it—provided you find out how, and 


aware of the fog’s having lifted, unnoticed, 
and blown itself out to sea again. Up above, 
the sun was trying to break through a bank of 
clouds, and the moor lay once more unob- 
structed on all sides of them. 

Directly before them was the little duck 
pond, with a rut road winding about the right- 
hand end and up a rise in ground at the far 
side. Sheila’s heading left, instead of right, 
had carried her away from this and into the 
danger now so fortunately past. 

But it was not the sight of the old road that 
caused both Paul and Sheila to utter startled 
cries. On the opposite side of the pond a 
shabby black sedan was parked, and beside it, 
a girl and boy and an older woman were star- 
ing curiously across the pond in their direc- 
tion. 

“Wh-why,” Sheila gasped, ‘‘they must have 
been there all the time, Paul. Do you know, 
when | was struggling in that—that—” she 
shuddered, nodding her bright head toward 
the scene of her terrifying adventure—"'l 
thought several times I heard voices, and an 
automobile horn. I might have drowned in 
that sand within a hundred yards of help,” 
she said, very low. ‘Fog does do queer things 
to sound.” 

“Forget it,’ Paul told her briefly, but his 
tone was warmer than his words. “You 
weren't in any real danger of drowning. 
After all, the fog lifted in plenty of time for 
them to have seen and rescued you, even if I 
hadn't found you.” 

“You were wonderful to do it, Paul,’”’ she 
said quickly. “I never really believed you 
could make it, in the fog and with your lame 
leg. And you don’t know the moors, either. 


THAT LOOKS 


have the necessary skill and patience, chiefly 
patience. Or perhaps you may get permission 
from Mother to paint your furniture—that is 
by far the easiest way to brighten it up. Of 
course it would be wrong to paint fine old 
wood. That should always be refinished by 
some one who won't spoil the soft, mellow 
color and texture that comes with age. Many 
valuable antiques have been ruined by ener- 
getic painters. Find out about your furniture 
and treat it as it deserves to be treated. If it 
belongs to the mid-Victorian era, and if there 
are no grandparents whose feelings will be 
trampled on, by all means use paint, plenty of 
it, and a saw and chisel as well. Sometimes 
by a thorough process of removing knobs, 
curlicues, and trimmings, those old pieces can 
be made to look attractive to the modern eye. 
Many of them have perfectly good lines un- 
derneath the numerous decorations. 

One problem over which almost every girl 
and woman broods, from time to time, is the 
placement of the living room furniture. 
Haven't you heard your mother saying in a 
dreamy voice, ‘““Do you think this room would 
look better if we moved the sofa?” And 
then Father's inevitable, “Oh, I don’t know. 
It looks all right to me now.” 

Maintaining the status quo is the typical 
male reaction to any suggestion about mov- 
ing furniture. Yet many a room is greatly 
improved by a radical change ‘in the layout. 
Once the new arrangement is in force, the 
men of the household applaud as heartily as 
anyone. They may even come to think the 
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i see why you didn’t get lost, just as | 
id. 

Paul tried to look modest. 

“I was just lucky,” he declared. “When the 
fog lifted that first time, I happened to be 
looking in your direction, and saw you strug- 
gling with something. I didn’t know about 
the quicksands, of course. But when you 
started yelling, I knew things were serious and 
that somehow I must get to you—quick.” 


HE paused, and glanced at the road. “I 

noti~ed that road at the same time I saw 
you,” he went on. “That was the luckiest 
break of all. I'd never have made it to you 
when the fog shut down again, except for that. 
But I crawled to it dragging my crutches, and 
when I'd located the nearest rut, I just kept on 
following it crab-fashion, feeling with my 
hands.” 

“Well—all’s well that ends well,’ Sheila 
sighed and, turning, laid her strong, sun- 
tanned hand on Paul's. 

‘Saying ‘thank you’ isn’t any good,” she 
said softly. “But you saved my life and we 
both know it, whatever you want to pretend. 
I'm—I'm pretty grateful.” 

Paul patted her fingers awkwardly. “Rats,” 
he observed, but he couldn't help a pleased 
smile. “Yesterday,” he added, “I wouldn't 
have believed I could have done it. It’s sort 
of encouraging to find I'm not quite such a 
wash-out as I thought.”’ 

“Oh, that’s Nantucket,” Sheila pointed out 
with a touch of pride. “If the place doesn't 
cure you im one way, it will in another. The 
doctors were relying on sea breezes and salt 
air, but they never thought of quicksands.” 


INVITING 


new arrangement was their own inspiration! 

But before persuading your ‘men folks” 
into an orgy of rearrangement, it is best to 
have a clear-cut plan in your own mind. Un- 
derstanding the fine points of the placement 
of furniture is a serious study. There are 
books and books that you can read. But since 
most of you won't take time for that, here 
are a few easily remembered hints. 


IRST of all, try to think of the room in 

terms of all its possible uses. The average 
living room is a place to read, to listen to 
the radio, to visit with friends, to write, or 
to study. The furniture usually includes a 
desk, several chairs, a sofa, some tables, and 
a radio. Let's consider the desk first. It is 
a non-social item. Therefore, you don’t want 
it in the thick of things, or in the passage 
way. Away at the end of the room, or in 
the most out-of-the-way corner, is the best 
place for it—preferably near a window where 
the light will come over your left shoulder 
when you write, and also near an outlet to 
which a lamp can be attached for work in the 
evening. 

The armchairs and sofa, on the contrary, are 
strictly social items. They belong in a group, 
arranged so that six to eight people can sit 
and talk to each other, and look at each other 
without peering around a single obstruction. 
Tables, at least the small ones, also belong 
in the “conversation group.” 

Avoid putting large pieces diagonally 
across corners, thus (Continued on page 49) 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 











+-TRANSPARENT 


THE SMART 


way to mount stamps, 
snapshots, drawings, 
etc., is with these 
handy corners. Neat, 
quick, safe. 4 styles 
as shown: Regular, 
Junior, Senior, Trans- 
parent. 





In black, white, gray, green, 


red, sepia, ivory, 
silver, transparent. 


gold, 


10¢ pkg. at stores everywhere in U. S. Send 
a dime (Canada 15¢) for pKg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ARTCO. Reading, Mass. 













MOST LOVELY LADY! 


stamp of 

in the 
Airmail 
famous 


ueen Astrid Mournin: 
igium (most beautiful 
world!) and scarce Egypt 
(both illustrated); also 
Aus Anzac Commemorative 
Ge. 25c unused), oo = 


ne stamps ino Fo ar big packet of 57 i different = 
eS off lands. ice only prov ican 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, ‘Chicago. ti 










~~ DIAMOND & TRIANGLE! 
Scarce African | Lion Triangle and Costa 
Rica Diamond Shaped Airmail (i!lustrat- 
ed) ‘also British Coronation, smallest air- 


mail, Map & Ship stamps, Vatican City, and 

others—all for bc with approvals and Jists. 
BLACK STAR CO. 

Box 365-G Evanston, tll. 





““FREE—THE _STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enablin; 7 f4- mageey * to o identity alld 


unusual stamps f; Bosnia - erzegov ovina, onaco 
cluding maps, ghipe. animals and strange scenes. All free to approval 
applicants enc Reatoes, 

GARCELON ST 0., Box 907, Calais, Maine 





62 DIFF. STAMPS (Cat. value $1.40) FOR 5c! 


Unbelievable value! At least SIX triangles & diamond 

tamps! Airmail, animal, bicolor, war stamps—China, 
S .Manchukuo& insurgent Spain; bull-fig! ht stamp; 
Asia, Africa, South Sea Isiands— . collec tion in itself! 
Everything with lists & approv 





oO. Ww. CROWDER co. 
127-F E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 





Lists 


nd conrerein rayon er order. 
300 all 


20 french Cols. 


= PACKET BARGAINS ;: All diff. no duplicates. 
a @e 








Haw: 
Japan 
3 Mongolia 3 1000 hin, rea . Te 
2 North Borneo, 4c —\ 275 spaces Te 
2527-F Guiltord Ave. » Md. 








United States Approvals 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you 
by return mail a fine selection of com- 
memoratives, air mails, and revenues. 
Write today. 

Huber Stamp Co. 
739 Berwin Ave. 


(24 cents 24 


Dept. 25 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















120 Stamps [ Rethine tke in Smywnere! | for 5¢! 





20 all diff. from every world: triangle &  Gamend stamps 
bieclorss shi; ODD SOO TAES like Azerb: istan 
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attl 
high values, ete. Sounds impossible » but everything dase ralueds: 50) 
xae, fist & a Bprovals, mo oxectly as described—for on t 
STAM 1818-F St. Paul St. Balti ‘e, Md. 





STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
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By OSBORNE B. BOND 
’ uly fifteenth, 
O’? yfifteent 


Marietta, 


a 
Ohio, the Post Of- 
fice Department is- 
sued a_ special 
three-cent stamp to 
commemorate the 
one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary 
of the establish- 
ment of civil gov- 
ernment in the 
Northwest Terri- 
tory, the name given by Congress in 1787 to 
that portion of the United States west of the 
Allegheny Mountains and north of the Ohio 
River. The States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and a part of Minne- 
sota, were subsequently carved out of this 
vast territory. 

Marietta is the oldest settlement in Ohio. 
Founded on April 7, 1788, by a company of 
Revolutionary officers from New England un- 
der the leadership of General Rufus Putnam, 
the city was named in honor of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Here the Northwest Territory was 
formally organized and Marietta was made the 
capital. On July 15, 1788, Arthur St. Clair 
took his oath of office as the first governor. 

The new stamp is of the same double size 
as the current special delivery stamp, and is 
printed in purple ink. The central design 
shows a reproduction of the new statue by 
Gutzon Borglum which has been erected at 
Marietta, and depicts a symbolic group repre- 
senting a nation moving westward. 





MONG the new stamps that are proving to 

be popular with collectors is the recent 
issue of National Parks adhesives from the 
Belgian Congo, the huge colony in equatorial 
Africa. The five-centime stamp, picturing the 
Molindi River, shows a typical vista in the 
Congo jungle. Here the forest rises like a 
green wall at the water’s edge, just as David 
Livingstone, the first white man to explore 
the Congo, described it seventy years ago. 

The ninety-centime value shows a thicket of 
bamboo, one of nature’s most valuable gifts to 
man. The young shoots of the bamboo are 
eaten like asparagus, the hollow sections of 
the largest plants are used for water buckets, 
and medium size stems are used in the con- 
struction of porch furniture, vaulting poles, 
awning screens, lawn rakes, and other useful 
articles. 

A waterfall on the Suza River, a tributary 
of the Congo, is pictured on the one-hundred- 
and-fifty-franc value. Although they are lovely 
to see, the cataracts which block the lower 
Suza offer serious obstacles to navigation. The 
mighty Congo, one of the world’s longest 
rivers (next in length to the Nile), is blocked 
by cataracts less than one hundred miles from 
the sea. Ocean steamers can navigate from its 
mouth to Matadi. A railroad two hundred 
and forty-nine miles long transfers freight 
around the series of falls and rapids to Leo- 
poldville on Stanley Pool. From here the 
river and its branches are navigable for about 
three thousand, seven hundred and fifty miles. 

Not all of the rivers in this Belgian colony 
flow through tropical forests, as is plainly in- 
dicated on the two-hundred-and-forty-franc 
stamp. Here the Ruthshuru River is shown, 
winding its way northward from the region of 
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What are “APPROVALS”? “Appr ovals,” 


or “approval sheets,’? mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers. “Approvals” 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on the part of 
the receiver except that they must be paid for, or re- 
turned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number. 

















WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 
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Mt. Karissimbi in Central Africa. This is up- 
land country, open in most places, with good 
farm and pasture land. At one point on the 
Ruthshuru are boiling springs which warm the 
river to a temperature so comfortable that it 
has become a popular watering-place for 
Congo hippopotamuses. 


THE HOUSE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 








wasting valuable space. So far as possible, 
keep the center of the room open. If there is 
so much furniture in the room that it is im- 
possible to walk around without bumping 
into things, move some of it out. Many 
rooms are greatly improved by a program of 
el’m:nation. 

And speaking of elimination, it is amazing 
how knicknacks accumulate. Collecting is an 
instinct most of us have to curb. No house 
can look really inviting if the table tops, desks, 
and mantels are overflowing with ornaments, 
firurines, vases, and whatnots. There must 
always be open spaces if the room (or the 
things in the room) are to look attractive. 
Exercise a little self discipline about your 
possessions. Display only a few at a time and 
keep the others put away, awaiting their turn. 
You will enjoy them more for not seeing 
them every day. 


N THE house that looks hospitable and in- 

viting, the members of the family must also 
codperate in keeping the bathroom picked up 
and orderly. If each person picks up his or 
her own things, washes out the tub and wash- 
bow! after using, hangs up his or her towel 
neatly, not just throwing it at the towel rack, 
the bathroom is always presentable. Without 
family coéperation and a sense of individual 
responsibility, you never can be sure just how 
things will look when an unexpected guest 
arrives. 

Needless to say, there should be a towel 
rack with clean towels for occasional guests. 
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From the region of the Ruthshuru south- 
ward lies one of the most beautiful panoramas 
in all Africa, a picture which is shown on the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-franc stamp of this new 
series. It is Mt. Karissimbi, an extinct vol- 
cano in the Albert Nationa! Park, which stands 
with its peak eternally capped in snow, even 


THAT LOOK 


The regular members of the family should 
agree not to dip into the guest supply except 
in cases of emergency. 

Naturally people differ in their ideas about 
what makes a house inviting. One person will 
want a house filled with books and magazines; 
another must have growing plants and flowers; 
a third believes that no hearth is complete 
without a dog or a cat, or both; a fourth votes 
for tropical fish or song birds—and so it goes. 
These individual differences and preferences 
are what make houses interesting. A house 
that doesn’t reflect the tastes of its occupants 
is dull and characterless, no matter how pretty 
it may be. 


EGARDLESS of individual tastes, there is 

one thing on which everyone agrees. A 
house, to be inviting, should be well venti- 
lated, and when there are smells they should 
be agreeable ones, What a pleasure to step 
into a living room that is fragrant with flow- 
ers! How unpleasant to be greeted with the 
smell of wash day, burned food, stale ciga- 
rette ashes, or the damp, must7 smell that rises 
from rooms that have been long shut up! 

Sometimes the unpleasant odors of a house- 
hold are unavoidable, but more often they are 
the result of carelessness and lack of plan- 
ning. As, for example, leaving laundry and 
kitchen doors open when they m‘ght better be 
closed; forgetting to turn down the fire be- 
fore the pot gets too not; neglecting to let in 
air and sunshine. Before there can be any real 
tragrance in a house, there must be complete 
absence of disagreeable odors. Flowers, per- 
fumes, incense, and the ike should never be 
used as a cover. Cleanliness comes first. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


dryly. “Has that just dawned on you, my 
darling ?”’ 

"Phew! It’s hot up here,” Meg puffed, 
pulling open doors. ‘But, believe me, those 
two little rooms are going to come in handy. 
When it gets cooler, they'll be just the place 
to park Jock and Sandy and the rest of the 
boys when they come for week-ends.” 

Downstairs again, Aunt Marcia looked 
about the two big parlors with loving rem- 
‘mscence. “Do you see that old Sheraton 
sofa by the side window in the front room? 
That's where { first read Hans Andersen's 
fairy tales. All the old books are here yet. 
1 saw them last week—the day that I drove 
up to oversee the cleaning. The Christmas 
tree always stood in the back room, here in 
this corner. We had a regular monarch of 
the forest, with red wax candles—real can- 
dles—and a pail of water and a mop behind 
the door to put them out when they set the 
tree afire!” 

Throughout the house the floors were bare 
—covered with layers of newspaper. “The 
carpets have gone to Ringwood to be sham- 
pooed,” Aunt Marcia explained. ‘When the 


van comes the men can stack our furniture 


in the hall and in here, and we can arrange 
the rooms at ieisure. We'll have Lobelia in 
again. She was splendid last week.’ Lobelia, 
a stout young colored girl, had been recom- 
mended by Angie Stebbins. 

A sudden, lurid yellow reflection on the 
front parlor wall brought Meg to the win- 
dow. “Here’s the van now!” she shouted. 


Two weeks later the Jason Hobart house 
was a different place. The handsome old 
Brussels carpets had been laid again. They 
had come back from the cleaners bright and 
spotless, good for another twenty years. 
Aunt Marcia’s grandfather clock and secre- 
tary desk, and her fine chests and tables, had 
settled down comfortably among Uncle Jason's 
mahogany. A soft breeze wandered through 
the wide hall, drawn in through the screen 
doors at either end, bringing with it the tap, 
tap of an occasional footstep on the pave- 
ment, and puffs of spicy scent from the flow- 
ers at the back. Aunt Marcia’s room was 
charming with its four-poster bed and tow- 
ering highboy, and Phyl’s nestled beside it, 
a dream of orchid and blue chintz accented 
with black. Meg's airy little den marked her 
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though it is located almost on the equator. 

The high value of the series, the four-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-franc stamp, shows another 
temperate region of Central Africa. Here 
the healthful plateau country looks toward 
distant mountains, the Mitumba Range in the 
south central part of the colony. 


S INVITING 


Fragrance is the crowning glory, the finishing 
touch. 

Cooking smells are usually one thing or the 
other, quite delectable or terrible. Burned 
food is invariably unpleasant. Cabbage, fish, 
onions, all have their disadvantages. Boiling 
the strong smelling foods in parchment paper 
helps. Cabbage is not objectionable if 
chopped fine, and then boiled in a big kettle 
of water, uncovered, for the brief ten minutes 
it takes to make it exactly right. Long cook- 
ing in a covered kettle is what gives cabbage 
a harsh flavor, makes it yellow, and at the 
same time saturates the house with odors. 
Houses should be thoroughly aired daily, win- 
ter and summer. Airing the house briefly just 
before dinner is a rather good habit to get 
into, too. Open the windows on two sides of 
the house, and let the breeze sweep through 
for a few moments. Especially in winter this 
will give the air a freshness that is most wel- 
come, and the house will quickly warm up 
again, 

For winter rooms, it is fun to have an old- 
fashioned jar of dried rose petals combined 
with cloves, cinnamon, and all the other lovely 
things that the old “rose jar” recipes call for. 
Just lift the cover now and then, stir up the 
spicy fragrance, and let it sift through the 
room. These quaint old “pot pourris” are as 
delightful in a modern house as they were in 
a romantic age gone by. 

In the summer, especially when the weather 
is very hot, people are likely to be finicky 
about odors. Flowers that have a heavy sweet- 
ness are apt to seem oppressive. Light, elusive 
scents are the wisest choice. Nicotiana, mi- 
gonette, roses, are just a few possibilities. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





for an out-of-doors girl. Her walls were 
jolly with school pennants, and her tennis 
racket and hockey stick stood beside the 
dresser. Skiis stood in a corner, and a Nava- 
jo blanket turned her bed into a couch. 

She was enormously proud of her domain. 
“Those two prints that we found in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta yesterday are just 
right,” she declared with a satisfied back- 
ward glance, as she stepped out on the bal- 
cony one sunny morning before breakfast to 
join her sister, 

Phyl sat on the edge of the swinging seat. 
Her blue eyes looked wistfully off over the 
tops of the maple trees. “The whole house 
is just right. It’s lovely. But wouldn't you 
give anything to hear Sue Kingsley come 
hoo-hooing up the front steps, Meg? Or Sy!- 
via Andrews—or Sally Burke, even?” 

“You bet I would! 1 feel the same way. 
Plenty of people have come to call on Aunt 
Marcia, but we don’t know a soul in town 
that’s our age. When school opens, I s’ pose 
we'll get acquainted with a lot of kids. But 
that’s a long time off.” 

“Let's go to the movies this afternoon.” 
Phyl scrambled to her feet at their aunt's call 
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to breakfast. “There’s a cute little theater 
down town next Mr. Doyle’s store.” 

But Aunt Marcia, ignorant of her nieces’ 
program, had other plans. “Girls,” she said, 
as they unfolded their napkins at the table 
in the pleasant basement dining room, “I've 
laid out a busy day. I've invited some of my 
old friends to come in this afternoon, and I 
need your help.” 

Phyl and Meg exchanged glances—and si- 
lently gave up the movies. Not for the 
world would they have let Aunt Marcia down. 
After breakfast they entered into her prep- 
arations with apparent zest as she laid out 
the best china and silver, and filled the sunny 
kitchen with activity. 

“Phyl, I'll depend on you for the flowers. 
Make the house look lovely, dear. And I'll 
want you to ice the spice cakes. We'll have 
pink icing, and chocolate. Meg, I'll need 
your help with the sandwiches. But first will 
you call Risler’s Ice Cream Parlor, and tell 
them to deliver three quarts of Neapolitan 
ice cream at half past four? No, we'd better 
have three quarts and a pint. It’s best to be 
on the safe side. And, Meg, wait a minute,” 
as Meg started upstairs, ‘I want three dozen 
assorted cookies; some of those fruit hermits, 
you know, and the thin crisp ones with nuts.” 

“Who is it that’s coming, Aunt Marcia?” 
Phyl was rummaging for the flower scissors. 

“Can't stop to tell you now, dear,’’ Aunt 
Marcia said, flying into the pantry for more 
sugar. “I've known them for years. You 
girls must wear your good dresses. Your 
flowered lawn will be just the thing, Phyl, 
and ask Meg to put on her pink-and-white 
linen. I want you to do me credit. They're 
coming at four.”’ 

By four o'clock everything was ready. Dis- 
satisfied at the last minute with the set of 
Meg's belt, Aunt Marcia sat on the squeaky 
piano stool with her mouth full of pins, while 
Meg fidgetted before her. She put in the 
last tack and thrust her sewing basket upon 
Phy! for disposal as two cars slowed down be- 
fore the house and came to a stop at the curb 
near the carriage block. With a final pat to 
Meg's dress, she hastened out to the porch 
to welcome her guests. The girls followed. 

“Here they come,” Phyl murmured. Then 
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suddenly she gripped her sister's sleeve. “Meg! 
Who's that on the horse block? It’s Sandy 
Collins! And it’s Sue Kingsley that's get- 
ting out of the car! My goodness, if there 
isn't Jock Bacon! It’s the whole Squibnocket 
bunch! What'll we do, Meg? I never was 
so glad to see anyone in my life, but they'll 
spoil Aunt Marcia’s party!” 

Aunt Marcia seemed unperturbed, however. 
With an amused smile on her lips, she stood 
back as the sisters rushed off the porch. 
“Sue!"" Phyl seized her best friend in her 
arms while Meg embraced Annette Jacquard. 
Then, “Jock! Sandy! she shouted in de- 
lighted welcome, while Phyl cried, “Why, 
Red Cochran! Hello, Ace! Well, of all 
things, Sally!" But she nearly stumbled in 
her greeting to a tall, tanned youth, no long- 
er disguised in a lumber jacket, but handsome 
in red-brown tweeds. “Why, Rufe Hackett! 
How perfectly splendid to see you again!” 

Discreet heads appeared behind the cur- 
tains of the house across the street as the boys 
and girls trooped up on the porch and fairly 
overwhelmed Aunt Marcia. Light began to 
dawn on Phyl. “Is this the party you meant?” 
she demanded. 

A hilarious shout from the visitors drowned 
Aunt Marcia’s reply. Apparently they were 
all in the secret. 

“You said they were your old friends,” 
Meg accused sternly. 

“These boys and girls are my old friends, 
and I have known them for years,” Aunt Mar- 
cia protested, wiping tears of laughter from 
her eyes. 

“You bet we're your old friends!’ Red 
Cochran assured her. 

“You haven’t known Rufe for years,” Sally 
put in with a coquettish side glance at the 
handsome newcomer. 

Aunt Marcia laid her hand on the big fel- 
low’s shoulder. “Give me time, Sally. I in- 
tend to know Rufe just as well as I know the 
others.” 

“How did you get everybody together with- 
out our finding out?” Meg wanted to know, 
above the hubbub. 

“You must thank Sue for that,” her aunt 
replied. “She was my ally. She did the col- 
lecting. I see they’ve brought their stunts, 
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Sue,” she laughed, with a glance at Sally's 
palmistry book and Sandy’s accordion, and 
sundry mysterious packages scattered among 
the guests. The stunts had been Sue's idea, 
suggested when the two conspirators had 
held their secret confab over the Stebbins’s 
phone. 

“There are two girls coming up on the 
porch,” Phyl interrupted, whispering, as the 
party crowded into the hall. “They're those 
Kenyon girls. Did you invite them, too, Aunt 
Marcia?” 

“I did, indeed! Run to meet them, Phyl!” 

Sybil and Patsy Kenyon came forward to 
greet their hostess, and Aunt Marcia, with a 
smiling word of introduction, turned them 
over to her nieces. ‘See that they know every- 
body, girls. And now,” she added, raising 
her voice, “I feel that you young folks can 
run this party better than I can. So I'm go- 
ing to take my stocking bag and spend the 
afternoon next door. I'll be back before you 
leave.” 

The stunts started the party with a splendid 
fillip. From Annette’s tap-dancing and Rufe 
Hackett’s big, homemade Charlie McCarthy 
—which won Rufe the nickname of ‘Mr. 
Bergen” for the afternoon—down to the don- 
key with a dozen loose tails, which was all 
Ace Corbett could think of, they were a bril- 
liant success. 

Under cover of the noise and fun, Sybil 
Kenyon whispered into Phyl’s ear a welcome 
invitation. ‘Patsy and I are going to have a 
get-together party at our house next week, 
for our crowd. And we're counting on you 
and Meg.” 

As the refreshment hour drew near, Phyl 
and Meg met for a moment alone in the din- 
ing room, while the strains of the radio poured 
down the stairs and the floor above them 
rocked with the slide of dancing feet. 

“It’s the best party we ever gave, Phyl,” 
Meg said, loading her tray with sandwiches. 

Phyl’s cheeks were flushed. ‘Did you ever 
know anyone who had such lovely friends!” 
Then, as her eyes wandered through the high- 
set basement window, over toward the house 
next door, she added earnestly, “nor such an 
aunt as Aunt Marcia! I almost think Aunt 
Marcia is the nicest person in the world.” 














AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES— ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER (1847-1917) 


LBERT PINKHAM RYDER was born of generations of Cape 
Codders, middle-class, shopkeeping, seafaring folk. New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, when that city was still the center of the whal- 
ing industry, was his birthplace. The turmoil of the waves, the 
scudding clouds, the thrill of adventure and danger in his sea pic- 
tures reflect his early memories of storms on the New England 
coast and battered ships limping into port. 

In New York, Ryder studied with William E. Marshall, portrait 

ainter and etcher, and also at the National Academy of Design, 

“ he was little influenced by either. He was a solitary man, pre- 
ferring to discover his methods for himself by his own groping ex- 
periments, In fact, he never thoroughly mastered the mechanics of 
his craft, and his splendid imagination and sound grasp of the 
fundamentals of composition and design were always hampered by 
his fumbling technique. He worked tirelessly over his canvases, 
painting and glazing, overpainting and glazing again and again. He 
had spent ten years on the painting, ‘Oriental Encampment,” before 
he sold it, and then he worked on the canvas three years more 
before he permitted it to leave his studio, To an exasperated client, 
who sarcastically remarked that he would have his funeral proces- 
sion call for his purchase, Ryder replied, “You shan't have it, even 
then, unless it’s finished.” 

It was not only the solution of mechanical problems which caused 
Ryder to paint and repaint his canvases, but also his lifelong search 
for something just beyond his grasp. “I am trying to find some- 
thing,” he said, “out beyond where I have a footing.” 

By the time he was thirty-four, he was able to have his own 


studio on Washington Square. Here, in touch with only a few 
ardent admirers, reading and rereading a few books—the Bible, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare—the big, shy man, red-bearded, gentle 
and charming of manner, led a secluded life for his ten perhaps 
most creative years. 

Ryder became a member of the Society of American Artists and 
was regularly represented at their shows and at the annual exhibits of 
the National Academy. Donald Cottier, a Scotch connoisseur of great 
influence in New York art circles, sponsored his paintings and was 
largely responsible for the small measure of prosperity the artist enjoyed. 

Besides his marine subjects, Ryder painted over fifty landscapes, 
simple in design, with blue-green skies above warm, brown earth. 
In contrast to the wild clash and tumult of his sea pictures, many of 
his landscapes are filled with serenity. The eleven canvases, consid- 
ered his masterpieces, in which the subject is mythological or sym- 
bolic, embody in a higher degree the elements to be found in his 
landscapes and sea pictures. ; 

Ryder’s paintings are small, the largest dimension of most of his 
canvases being about one foot, and none are over three feet. His 
habit of overpainting again and again, and his lavish use of varnish 
and glaze gave his paintings a deep, glowing, enamel-like surface. 
Unfortunately, however, this overpainting and glazing has also 
made the surface darken and crack, and it is doubtful whether his 
paintings will retain their beauty for many generations. M. C. 
For the information contained here the author is indebted to "Estimates in 


Art’’ by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., and "Art in America in Modern Times 
by Holger Cabill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
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- HEW!” sighed Jean, sink- 
\X/ ing down on the steps of 
the side piazza. “It's too 
hot to play any more tennis to-day.” 
Joan leaned her racquet against 
the side of the house, and deposited 
the tennis balls on the veranda ta- 
ble. ‘You're right,” she said, seat- 
ing herself beside her chum. ‘Let's 
go down into the garden, and read 
the September AMERICAN GIRL in- 
stead. It'll be lovely under the tulip 
tree.” 

“Good idea,” Jean agreed. ‘You 
meander on down, while I go into 
the house and get the magazine. If 
there are any lemons, I'll make us 
some lemonade, too.” 

“Marvelous! I could drink a gal- 
lon right now.” Joan fanned her 
flushed cheeks with a leafy spray of 
the wild clematis which grew over 
the porch. ‘May I take a couple of 
pillows out of the hammock, Jin?” 

“Sure. Help yourself.” Jean was 
already through the door and in the 
cool, shaded hall. 


@ Pillows under her arm, Joan 
sauntered down the garden path and 
stretched herself on the warm ground 
under the tulip tree, a picture of 
summer-day contentment. Her eyes 
tested lazily on the nodding wine- 





glass elms which bordered the lawn 
and on the pink, white, and red cos- 
mos which bloomed at the far end 
of the garden. Yes, the scarlet sage 
was beginning to show a trace of 
glowing color. “After all, it's Sep- 
tember,’’ she thought, “even though 
the days are so warm.” 


@ A small sound roused her—ice, 
clinking in a glass pitcher. Jean was 
coming out of the house with THE 
AMERICAN GIRL tucked under her 
arm, and a tray containing a pitcher 
of lemonade, glasses, and a plate of 
cookies, held in both hands. 

“Yummy!” Joan took the tray 
from her friend and balanced it on 
the roots of the tulip tree. Settled 
on the grass, they sipped and 
crunched happily until both plate 
and pitcher were empty. 

‘‘Now what shall we read first?” 
asked Jean, spreading out the mag- 
azine. ““There’s a lot to choose 
from. Three stories that look excit- 
ing are: ‘Beware of a Dark Man!” by 
Frances Fitzpatrick Wright—that 
must be about Lucy Ellen; a board- 
ing school story by Eleanor Hull, 
called And Lose It If You Want 
To; and One Smile Leads to An- 
other by Margaret Chrystal who is 


a new author for the magazine, I 


Morning 


in 


September 





think. From the pictures, I'd say it 
was about a girl who was afraid of 
being a wall-flower at a dance.” 

“They all sound swell,” said 
Joan. ‘How about the articles?” 

‘There's one by Beatrice Pierce on 
table-setting; one on evergreens, by 
Raymond S. Deck, a kind of com- 
panion piece, evidently, to his arti- 
cle on shade trees; one on weaving, 
by Chester Marsh; and a vocational 
article, by Nora Beust, about library 
work. Miss Beust is the editor of 
our Good Times with Books page, 
and she is herself an outstanding 
librarian, you know.” 

“That article will certainly be 
useful to a whole lot of girls.” Joan 
peered over her chum’s shoulder. 
“But first of all, Jin, I'd like to read 
the new installment of Happy Acres. 
I'm nuts about that serial—it’s so 
exactly like real life.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, New York. 


New 


Pocket Camera 


FREE! | 


HIS new and improved 1938 model 
in black with the front plate in 
green takes time exposure or snapshot, 
capturing every detail so that pictures 
enlarge beautifully, yet small enough 
to tuck away and carry conveniently 


in your pocket, purse, or handbag. 


FILM INCLUDED 


The snap catch springs the camera into position and the With each camera we will also send a film roll 
wire finder and standing support slide into the camera for six exposures. Additional rolls may be ob- 
when not in use. When folded, this camera is a mere 2” tained at any local drug or stationery store. 


er 


v3” x 34”, not much larger than your favorite compact. 


This GENUINE 
Univex CAMERA may be yours! 


HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 


Tell girls how much you enjoy your years for $2.00), send us the three 
subscription to THE AMERICAN new names and addresses, together 
GIRL—then go with the girls to with the money you have received 
their mothers and let them order for the subscriptions. (The subscrip- 
subscriptions for themselves through tions must be sold to persons living 
you. outside your own home.) Delivery 

of the UNIVEX CAMERA will be 
When vou have secured three such prompt—allow a week or ten days 
subscriptions (they may be 8 months from the day the three subscriptions 
for $1.00, or 1 year for $1.50, or 2 reach our address given below. 


ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT X, THE AMERICAN GIRL? 
14 West 49th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








